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AN 

APOLOGY 

TO    THE 

Author  of  a  former  Eftimate. 


SIR, 

WHEN  I  prefumed  to  call  my 
prefent  production,  A  New 
Eftimate ;  I  did  not  intend  to  have  the 
fpurious  iffue  laid  at  your  door.  Far 
be  the  thought  from  me,  of  attempt- 
ing to  injure  any  man's  fair  fame,  by 
fuch  bafe  means!  befides,  the  make 
and  features  of  my  poor  offspring  are 
fo  totally  unlike  your's,  that  an  impo- 
sition of  that  kind,  had  I  aimed  at  it, 
would  have  been  too  glaring  to  pais  un- 
detected. 

a  2  I 
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I  will  freely  own  to  you  therefore, 
that  it  was  merely  a  Bookfeller's  confi- 
deration,  which  induced  me  to  borrow 
the  title  of  your  late,  celebrated  work : 
I  was  told,  that  the  fale  of  a  Book  de- 
pended intirely  upon  the  name  it  bore ; 
which   indeed  I  was  inclined   before- 
hand to  think  might,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,   be  the  cafe ;  though,  I  own,  I 
never,  till  now,  apprehended  it's  mean- 
ing to  be,  what  I  find  it  is,  not  a  me- 
taphorical one,  but  ftrictly  literal ;  not 
Signifying  the  reputation  of  a  book,  but 
merely  it's  title-page.    And  it  feeras, 
Bookfellers  are  as  fhy  of  ftanding  for  a 
book,   as  fome  Godfathers  are,  in  ano- 
ther inftance ;  unlefs  they  can  have  the 
naming  of  the  Brat,  when  they  attend, 
with  other  Goffips,  on  the  due  celebra- 
tion of  that  rite.      I  hope  therefore,  a 
young  Author,    who  would  make  his 
appearance  in  the  world  with  as  much 
advantage,  as  he  could,  may  be  excufed 
for  endeavouring  to  u  (her  in  his  fir  ft  per- 
formance under  a  favorite  name. 

But 
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But  I  have  more  than  this  to  plead 
in  my  defence ;  for  I  find,  what  I  have 
done  is  no  more,  than  what  is  conftant- 
]y  pradtifed,  and  is  impofed  as  a  kind 
of  tax  upon  you  great  Authors ;  which, 
by  cuftom,  you  are  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  :  no  fooner  comes  out  High  life  be- 
low Jlairsy  and  has,  what  they  call,  a 
Run;  but  out  pops  a  paultry  imitation, 
intitled,  Low  life  above  flairs.  No  won- 
der then,  if,  after  a  valuable  book  is 
publifhed,  called  an  Eflimate,  you 
fhould  fee  following,  at  a  proper  di- 
ftance,  a  New  Eflimate ;  which  per- 
haps, for  the  future,  will  come  out, 
year  after  year,  like  a  new  year's  Al- 
manac, or  a  new  Memorandum  Book. 

But  however  alike  I  may  be,  in  o- 
ther  refpects,  to  my  brother  Imitators; 
I  cannot  help  claiming  this  fuperiority 
to  myfelf,  that  I  fairly  declare,  how  the 
cafe  ftands;  whereas  I  find,  this  is  a 
point,  which,  in  general,  is  moft  in- 
duftrioufly  concealed  :  for,  upon  exa- 
mining with  the  utmoft  diligence,  I 
a  3  cannot, 
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cannot,  in  all  that  numberlefs  train  of 
Magazines,  with  which  the  literary 
world  is  at  prefent  fo  plentifully  ftor- 
ed,  difcover  one,  that  has  paid  the  leaft 
refpecl  or  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  jE. 
Cave,  at  St.  Johns  Gate ;  though  the 
undoubted  and  indifputable,  original 
Author  of  the  firft  of  thefe  commodi- 
ous repofitories  of  human  learning, 
commonly  called,  The  Gentleman  $  Ma- 
gazine. Neither  can  I  help  obferv- 
ing,  in  what  a  barefaced  manner  Mr. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Newbery,  Mr.  Sheepey, 
and  others  yearly  go  on  to  publilh, 
what  they  are  pleafed  to  call,  their 
Pocket  Companions,  Daily  Journals,  8cc. 
without  once  taking  notice  of  what 
Meffrsi?.  &J.Dod[ley  conftantly  inform 
them  of,  that  Their  s,  "as  it  was  the^fr/?, 
fo  it  is  flill  the  bejl  book  of  the  kind.'* 

I  mail  mention  but  one  thing  more 
in  my  vindication ;  that  I  have  flayed 
long  enough  to  fee,  whether  you  would 
continue  the  work,  or  no.  But,  though 
you  had  now  fo  fair  an  opportunity,  at 

the 
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the  end  of  the  glorious  1759,  of  tell- 
ing your  countrymen  better  things  •  and 
of  fhewing  the  wonderful  and  furprif- 
ing  efficacy  of  your  writings ;  which, 
in  fo  fhort  a  time,  have  brought  about 
fuch  an  effectual  alteration  in  the  man- 
ners of  his  Maje fly's  fubjecls ;  yet  I  per- 
ceive, you  have  let  it  flip :  which  inclines 
me  to  think,  you  have  intirely  given  up 
the  bufinefs  of  Eflimate- making.  And 
therefore  I  look  upon  myfelf  as  fully 
excufed  for  attempting  to  avail  myfelf 
of  the  opening,  to  fet  up  in  that  branch 
of  trade ;  in  which,  if  I  am  but  fo  hap- 
py, as  to  give  as  much  fatisfadlion  to 
thofe,  who  fhall  honor  me  with  their 
cuftom,  as  you  did ;  I  fhall  ever  efteem 
it  one  of  the  moft  fortunate  events  in 
my  whole  life. 

Thinking  myfelf,  by  this  time,  fully 
juftified  in  your  opinion  for  the  ftep  I 
have  taken,  I  am  emboldened  to  take 
the  farther  liberty  of  making  your  mo- 
defly  give  way  to  my  importunity, 
whilit  I  fupply   what   I   fuppofe  you 

a  4  thought 
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thought  would  not  come  fo  properly 
from  yourfelf,  and  enlarge  a  little  on 
the  merit  of  your  late,  ineftimable 
EJlimate. 

When  one  reads  in  it  then  the  fol- 
lowing, animated  defcription  of  the  ru- 
ling manners  of  this  kingdom,  which 
obtained  only  two  years  ago :  "  A  man 
"  who  mould  go  out  of  the  common 
<c  road  of  life,  in  purfuit  of  glory,  and 
"  ferve  the  public  at  the  expence  of  his 
"  eafe,  his  fortune,  or  his  pleafure, 
"  would  be  flared  and  laughed  at  in 
"  every  fafhionable  circle,  as  a  filly 
"  fellow,  who  meddled  with  things  that 
"  did  not  concern  him :  as  an  ideot, 
<c  who  preferred  fhadows  to  realities, 
"  and  needlefs  toil  to  pleafurable  enjoy- 
"  ment."  And,  that  "The  laurel  wreath, 
"  once  afpired  after  as  the  higheft  objecl: 
<c  of  ambition,  would  now  be  rated  at 
"  the  market  price  of  it's  materials,  and 
"  derided  as&three-pen?iyCrow?i"  When 
one  reads  thefe,  I  fay,  and  fome  other 
Jimilar    paflages   in    your    book,    and 

hears 
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hears  you  farther  declare,  that  "  A 
«  change  of  manners,  and  principles 
"  may  be  juftly  regarded  as  an  impoffi- 
u  ble  event,  during  the  prefent  age; 
"  and  rather  to  be  wifhed  than  hoped 
"  for  in  the  next ;"  and  yet  perceives 
at  the  fame  time,  that  this  change  has 
in  fad:  already  happened;  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they,  who  were  then,  as 
you  tenderly  exprefs  it,  the  contempt  of 
Europe>  are  now  become  the  terror  of 
it :  to  what  can  one  afcribe  fuch  an 
amazing  alteration?  To  nothing,  am  I 
ready  to  anfwer,  fince  miracles  have 
ceafed,  but  to  the  writings  of  a  certain 
great  author ;  which  undoubtedly  con- 
tained the  grand  fpecific,  that  has 
wrought  this  cure:  which  by  lome  fe- 
cret  and  infenfible  kind  of  opera- 
tion has  produced  fuch  fudden  and 
furprizing  effects,  though  the  man- 
ner may  be  difficult  to  be  explain- 
ed; which,  by  diffufing  at  once  fuch 
a  new  and  unufual  fpirit  through  the 
camp  and  the  navy,  has  fo  amply  re- 
trieved 
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trieved  the  honor  of  pur  arms,  and  raid- 
ed to  fo  high  a  pitch  the  reputation  of 
our  country ;  which,  by  it's  wonder- 
ful influence  in  rouzing  the  indolent, 
and  animating  the  carelefs ;  in  giving 
ttiayalinefs  to  the  effeminate;  public 
love  to  the  felfifn;  and  courage  to  the 
voluptuary ;  has  thus  totally  changed 
the  whole  face  of  our  affairs :  and  made 
the  upper  ranks  of  our  fellow-fubjedts 
rife  up  in  arms,  as  one  man,  with  the 
true  fpirit  of  union  and  defence,  in  fup- 
port  of  Britijlo  Liberty  at  home;  and 
abroad  has  caufed  a  handful  of  Englifh- 
men  to  baffle  the  whole  power  oi  France', 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  will  make  the  plains 
of  Minden  vie,  in  future  ftory,  with 
thofe  of  Agincourt  and  Creffi :  in  fhort, 
has  enabled  the  foft  and  delicate  foldier 
not  only  to  bear  the  common  toils  of 
war ;  but  has  carried  him  fafely  through 
the  unufual  hardfhip  of  a  winter's 
campaign,  in  a  moil  inclement  feafon  : 
whilft  the  poor,  puny,  fickly  failor  has, 
by  their  falutiferous  quality,  been  render- 
ed 
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ed  equal  to  a  conflict  with  enemies  and 
elements  at  once.* 

I  know  it  will  hurt  you  to  have  fa 
much  laid  of  the  great  efficacy  of  your 
writings;  becaufe  you  difclaim  all  Pa- 
nacectS)  as  the  very  Empiricifm  of  Poli- 
tics. But  though  you  don't,  ad:  like 
the  man,  who  fells  the  famous  PeEioral 
JDrops,  or  grand  renovating  Elixir  of 
life ;  (land  at  the  corner  of  a  ftreet, 
and  flip  bills  into  our  hands,  writh 
directions  to  the  true  original  ware- 
house ;  yet  I  cannot  help  concluding 
with  the  poet, 

Sunt  verba  et  voces, — -funt  certapiacula^  quce  nos 
Ter  pure  lefto  pojfunt  re-creare  libello.  fcil.  tuo. 

Which  I  think,  now  the  fecret  is  out, 
would  not  make  a  bad   motto  to  the 
Jixteenth  edition  of  your  book. 

This  indeed  was  a  point,  which  you 
mod  carefully  kept  out  of  fight ;  and 
I  flatter  myfelf,  I  can  guefs  the  reafbn, 
why  you  did  fo.  You  plainly  faw,  that 

we 

*  Alluding  to  Sir  Edward  Hawke's  Yi&Oiy. 
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we  wanted  phyfic;  and  yet  thought,  we* 
were  fo  childifh,  there  would  be  no 
getting  us  to  take  any,  if  offered  in  the 
form  of  a  pill  or  a  bolus ;  (that  is,  un- 
der the  difguftful  appearance  of  direct 
advice :)  and  therefore  you  prudently 
intimated,  you  intended  no  fuch  thing: 
though  at  the  fame  time  you  were  ad- 
miniftering  the  proper  remedies  under 
the  pleafing  vehicle  of  an  EfHmate : 
when  inftantly,  the  diforders  were  re- 
moved ;  the  noxious  humors  pa  fled 
off;  and,  what  is  very  furprizing, 
we  had  fwallowed  our  cure,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter. 

I  am  aware,  it  will  be  faid,  that  you 
have  had  many  and  able  coadjutors  in 
this  matter :  people,  who  are  envious  of 
letting  one  man  bear  away  fuch  a  load 
of  praife,  will  talk,  fome  of  two,  fome  of 
ten  or  twenty,  Great  Men,  who  muft 
fhare  this  honor  with  you.  But  what 
fignify  a  parcel  of  names,  that  ferve 
only  to  fill  the  mouths  of  a  mob ;  your 
Wolfe\,  Hawkey  or  Bofcawensl   what 

could 
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could  thefe  have  done,  without  your 
affiftance?  I  have  but  one  reafon  for 
asking  that  queftion,  and  I  defire  no 
other,  it  is  fo  full  to  the  purpofe; 
"  They  were  in  being  before  you 
"  wrote  your  book  3  what  did  they 
"  do  then?" 

In  fhort,  when  I  reflect  upon  this,  I 
know  not,  whether  I  am  more  chagrin- 
ed or  furprifed  to  obferve,  that  your 
fingular  merit  has  paft  unregarded  by 

the  H--fe  of  C ns  on  this  occafi- 

on ;  who,  whilft  they  have  been  fo  li- 
beral in  v-t-ng  thanks  to  many  infe- 
rior actors,  have  never  taken  the  leaft 
notice  of  the  A- th - r  of  the  Eft -m-te\ 
though  he  appears,  fo  clearly,  to  have 
been  the  main-fpring,  which  put  the 
whole  machine  in  motion. 

As  far  as  this  omiffion  can  be  fup- 
plied  by  the  voice  of  a  fingle  perlbn,  I 
beg  leave,  in  this  public  manner,  to 
offer  you  my  mod  humble  congratula- 
tions on  the  great  fuccefs  of  your  writ- 
ings, —  hoping,  that  no  neglect  of  o- 

thers 
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triers  will  deprive  us  of  the  ftill  greater 
benefit  to  be  expected  from  your  larger 
Work.  I  beg  leave  to  fubferibe  my- 
felf, 

With  all  the  due  defer encey 
and  di fiance, 

Which   a  poor  humble  monofy  liable, 
at  the  bottom  of  one  of  your  own  pages \ 
obferves  towards   its  fuperiorsy 


Yours* 


AN 

EXPLANATION 

OF   THE 

DESIGN  of  this  ESTIMATE, 

ADDRESSED 

To  the  Reverend  and  Learned 
The  DEAN   of  LINCOLN. 


SIR, 

I  Know  no  piece  of  vanity  more  common, 
or  which  perhaps  is  more  excufable  (es- 
pecially when  we  are  got  amongrr.  ftrangers) 
than  to  pretend  an  acquaintance  with  a  per- 
fon  of  fome  confequence,  who  is  generally 
known,  and  thought  well  of.  We  Cannot 
help  nattering  ourfelves  with  the  hopes,  that 
they,  in  whofe  company  we  are  engaged, 
will  immediately  afcribe  a  part  of  his  worth 
to  us ;  and  that  by  this  means  we  fhall  ap- 
pear to  them,  in  a  more  refpeclable  point  of 
view :  neither  can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  if 
the  bufmefs  be  properly  managed,  a  prepof- 
fefllon  may  be  thus  raifed  in  our  favor, 
which  will  ferve,  like  a  letter  recommenda- 
tory ; 
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tory  -,  at  leaft,  till  we,  by  fome  mifconducT, 
have  deftroyed  it's  good  effect,  and  betrayed 
our  own  unworthinefs. 

The  reafon,  which  induced  me  to  make 
life  of  your  Name  on  this  occafion,  I  need 
only  tell  to  you,  for  every  body  elfe  will  fee 
of  courfe,  that  it  was  an  affectation  of  the 
above  fort :  I  knew  you  to  be  one,  who  was 
a  friend  to  learning,  and  indeed  to  every 
thing,  that  is  worthy  j  I  was  therefore  will- 
ing to  have  it  thought,  that  you  were  a 
friend  to  me. 

But  how  far  I  can  have  any  pretence  to 
your  friendfhip  in  this  inftance,  is  only  to 
be  feen  by  my  declaring  the  defign,  I  have  in 
view,  and  thofe  confiderations,  which  gave 
rife  to  it. 

The  End  then  propofed  in  the  prefent 
treatife,  which  I  have  ventured  to  lay  before 
you  and  the  public,  Is,  firft  of  all,  "  To  vin- 
"  dicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men,"  by  open- 
ing to  their  view,  in  fome  degree,  a  regular 
plan  of  his  proceedings  with  them;  from 
which  I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  there 
has  been  a  continual  Tendency  to  the  better 
in  all  human  affairs.  The  manner,  in  which 
I  have  attempted  to  do  this,  is  by  making 
the  faireft  Eftimate,  I  could,  both  of  thofe 

Prin- 
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Principles,  under  which  mankind  feem  to 
have  acted  at  different  periods  of  their  exift- 
encej  and  alfo  of  thofe  Maimers,  which  have 
characlerifed  the  feveral  ages  of  the  world. 

Another  part  of  my  defign  is,  cc  To  en- 
large men's  notions  a  little,"  by  offering  to 
their  consideration  a  fet  of  free  and  liberal 
fentiments,  though  not  always  immediately 
tending  to  the  above  principal  point. 

Lajftly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  a  fairer 
picture  of  the  Prefent  Times,  than  that,  of- 
fered to  the  public  in  a  late  Eftimate :  not 
that  I  mean  to  enter  into  any  particular 
examination,  either  <0  the  candor  or  abilities 
ihewn  in  that  work:  an  inquiry  of  that 
fort,  "  might  juftly  be  regarded,  as  a  re- 
4C  fearch  rather  curious,  than  neceffaiy -,  ftnce 
cc  (as  the  author  well  obferves,  pag.  203,)  a 

Jingle  reflection  on  the  prefent  ft  ate  of  the  king- 
dom  may  feem  to  ftand  in  the  place  of  a  thou- 

f and  proofs"  J^That  the  Doctor  was — 

MISTAKEN. 

Men  are  welcome,  provided  they  allow 
the  defign  to  be  good,  to  fay,  if  they  think 
fo,  that  the  execution  is  not  anfwerable.  I 
am  not  fo  follicitous  about  their  opinion  in 
this  refpecf ,  as  in  the  other :  the  one  I  could, 
not  well  remedy  5  the  other  I  eafily  might : 

b  and 
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and  I  know,  that  you  and  all  candid  judges, 
who  are  convinced  of  the  good  intention, 
will  make  all  proper  allowances,  for  the 
method  of  purfuing  it.  As  to  the  faftidious 
and  critical  reader,  whofe  fupreme  pleafure 
may  confifl  in  the  difcovery  of  miftakes 
and  inaccuracies,  I  fhall  not  trouble  myfelf 
to  befpeak  his  clemency  and  indulgence  by 
the  common  pleas  of  hurry,  avocations,  &c  ; 
fince  I  have,  in  all  probability,  confulted  his 
fatis faction  more,  by  affording  materials  for 
his  fault-finding  obfervation  to  employ  it- 
felf  upon,  than  I  could  have  done,  by  any 
other  means  whatever.* 

Many  things,  I  am  fenfible,  are  but  light- 
ly touched  upon,  which  might  have  deferv- 
ed  a  fuller  difquilition.  Others,  perhaps, 
have  been  dwelt  upon  even  to  fatiety  and 
difguft :  whilft  many  more,  which  may  be 
thought  to  have  fome  connexion  with  this 
inquiry,  have  been  intirely  omitted.  This 
however  is  feemingly  the  cafe   with   mofl 

books 

*  As  I  believe  myfelf  to  be  the  firft,  who  ever 
made  uie  of  this  plea,  in  favor  of  bad  writing,  I 
expecf  to  be  allowed  the  full  benefit  of  it,  during 
my  fourteen  vears  property  in  this  book  ;  and  if  I 
ever  write  another,  I  hope  it  will  either  Hand  lefs  in 
need  of  an  excufe  •,  or  that  I  mall  have  found  out, 
by  that  time,  a  better. 
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books  publifhed;  and  may  therefore  poflibly 
be  pardoned  in  one,  confifting  of  fuch  va- 
rious materials,  as  the  prefent ;  efpecially  by 
thofe,  who  confider,  what  a  trouble  it  is 
even  to  write  a  very  indifferent  book ;  and, 
that  this  trouble  is  ufually  undertaken,  ei- 
ther for  their  pleafure  or  profit;  however 
the  author  may  be  deceived  in  his  expecta- 
tion. I  have,  in  particular,  entered  very 
fparingly  into  modern  politics :  for  whatever 
inclination  I  might  have,  as  an  Englijkman* 
to  gratify  the  reader  on  this  fubjec~f.;  I  found, 
that  by  having  lived  at  a  diftance  from  the 
World,  though  books  might  have  furniih- 
ed  me  with  fome  general  notions,  I  mould 
defcend  to  particulars  with  an  aukward- 
nefs,  which  would  only  expofe  me  to  the  ri- 
dicule of  men,  acquainted  with  affairs.* 
With  regard  to  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
of  throwing  a  part  of  my  fentiments  into 

the 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  however,  that  this  frank  con- 
femon,  will  not  fubject  me  to  the  fad  mortification 
of  having  it  retorted  upon  me  •,  that,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  I  mould  have  omitted  many  other  particulars. 
Indeed,  gentle  reader,  however  I  may  be  miilaken, 
thefe  particulars  were  only  inferted,  becaufe  thiy 
feemed  to  fall,  if  not  more  within  my  reach,  at  leaft 
more  within  that  province,  of  which  I  have  aflumed 
the  cognifance,  than  the  others. 

b  2 
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the  form  of  notes,  it  was  done  principally 
for  my  own  eafe  ;  but  with  a  diftant  view, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  that  of  the  reader; 
who,  if  he  is  fatisfied  with  what  he  meets 
with  in  the  text,  need  not  trouble  himfelf 
with  looking  into  the  notes  :  but,  if  in  any 
matter  he  requires  farther  information,  he 
may  perhaps  fometimes  find  it  in  that  part, 
which  is  printed  in  a  fmaller  character,  in 
order  to  fave  the  trouble  of  connexion,  and 
at  the  fame  time  avoid  embarraffment.  I  have 
befides,  now  and  then,  when  I  thought  myfelf 
molt  open  to  the  force  of  banter,  endeavour- 
ed to  fly  for  refuge  to  a  note ;  with  what 
fuccefs,  can  only  be  known  from  the  event. 

As  to  the  plan,  by  which  I  fuppofe  Provi- 
dence to  have  acted;  it  is  not  offered  to  the 
public,  much  lefs  to  you,  Sir,  as  any  new 
difcovery,  arifmg  from  my  own  reafon  or 
obfervation  :  I  own  this  with  the  greater 
pleafure ;  as  it  has  been  already  fo  much 
better  recommended  to  people's  attention, 
by  the  name  and  writings  of  a  far  more  able 
advocate :  *  whofe  excellent  Difcourfe  on 
The  Progrefs  of  Natural  Religion  and  Science, 
whoever  reads  with  fufficent  attention,  will 
have  no  need  to  come  here  for  farther  con- 
viction; 

*Vr.Law,  Matter  of  St.P^r's  College,  Cambridge* 
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viction ;  nor  would  he,  I  am  afraid,  find  it, 
if  he  did.  However  as  *  light  troops  are  of 
ufe  in  war,  as  well  as  the  more  regular  and 
embodied  foldiery ;  {o  may  it  alfo  perhaps  be 
of  fervice,  in  the  defence  of  truth,  to  purfue 
fometimes  a  loofer  or  lefs  difciplined  method, 
as  well  as  a  cloier  and  more  correct  way  of 
reafoning. 

The  end  propofed  is  certainly  fuch  a  one, 
as  every  thinking  man  muft  be  heartily  de- 
firous  of  feeing  fatisfactorily  made  out :  to 
all  of  whom  it  cannot  but  have  been  matter 
of  frequent  concern,  to  reflect  upon  the 
many  incongruous,  abfurd,  and  unworthy 
notions ;  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  and 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  been 
entertained  of  the  Deity,  and  his  dealings 
with  his  creatures,  —  fo  derogatory  to  his 
honor,  and  detrimental  to  their  happinefs  ? 
not  only  by  the  unenlightened  Indian,  who 
boils  and  bakes  the  objecl  of  his  worfhip; 

and 

*  I  am  well  aware,  that  thefe  troops  cut  but  a 
poor  figure,  in  "  The  famous  battle,  fought  fome 
"  years  ago  in  St.  James's  library  •,"  but  either  na- 
ture or  fate  impelled  me  fo  ftrongly,  that  I  could 
not  help  enlifting  into  this  very  corps.  —  I  muft 
therefore  patiently  fubmit  to  all  the  ridicule,  which 
my  conduct  juftly  deferves. 

b  x 
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and  whom  therefore  one  can  more  readily 
allow  to  think,  what  he  pleafes,  of  his  own 
workmanfhip;    but  by   the    more  rational 
heathen:  not  only  by  the  Monks  and  Coptis-, 
but  by  the  more  informed  part  of  the  chrif- 
tian  world  ;  —  who  have  feemingly  taken  all 
the  pains  they  could,  to  make  "  The  religion 
of  God  of  none  effecl  5"  —  who  have  labor- 
ed, one  mould  think,  only  to  eftablifh  the 
truth   of   that   prophecy   of  our    Saviour, 
<c  That  he  was  not  come  to  bring  peace  on 
"  earth,  but  a  fwordj"  — who,  as  if  the  re- 
ligion, which  he  taught,  had  been  incom- 
plete, have  been  ever  bufy  in  fupplying  it's 
defects   by  abfurd  additions  of  their  own; 
il  brick,  ftraw,  ftubble !"   which   have  been 
put  together  with  what,  in  every  fenfe  of 
of  the  word,  may  be  juftly  called  "  untem- 
"  pered  morter ;  "  —  who  have  been  conti- 
nually difputing  and  fighting  for  formula- 
ries and  creeds,  for  what  men  fhould  believe, 
without  troubling  their  heads  about  what 
they  praclifed.  —  Nay,  of  fo  much  greater 
importance  have  they  judged  the  firft  of  thefe 
articles  to  be,  than  the  latter;  that,  in  order 
to  teach  men  to  believe,  what  they  could 
either  never  know  at  all,  or  leafl  never  know 
to  be  right;    they  have  fufiered,  or  rather 

indeed 
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indeed  taught,  them  to  do,  what  they  could 
not  but  know  to  be  wrong. 

By  thefe  means,  whilft  oppofite  fides  have 
been  contending  for  the  right  of  prefcribing 
to  each  other's  confcienees ;  frequently  in 
matters,  with  which  the  confcienees  of  neither 
had  any  thing  at  all  to  do;  religion,  that  is, 
every  thing,  which  deferves  that  name,  has 
lain,  like  a  litigated  eilate,  neglected  by  both 
parties ;  and  in  confequence  of  that,  inftead 
of  it's  genuine  fruits,  when  properly  culti- 
vated, righteoufnefs  and  peace}  has  produc- 
ed all  the  evil  weeds  of  envy,  rancour,  malice, 
and  revenge. 

At  one  time,  as  if  the  Deity  could  not  be 
good',  unlefs  men  were  bad  ;  a  great  deal  of 
pains  has  been  taken  to  reprefent  us,  as  a  fet 
of  unnatural,  mifhapen  monflers,  all  vile- 
nefs  and  deformity, — contrary  to  the  exprefs 
word  of  God  himfelf;  who  has  declared, 
that  whatever  he  created,  "was  very  good;" 
which  furely  we  never  can  look  upon,  as  the 
temporary  applaufe  of  a  day  only.  It  would 
be  a  piece  of  cunning  of  fo  low  a  kind,  that 
we  mould  hardly  pardon  it  in  the  mean  eft 
artificer;  who,  knowing,  that  his  work- 
manfhip  would  certainly  fall  in  pieces  to- 
morrow, fhould  feize  the  prefent  moment  to 
b  4  fet 
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fet  off  and  exalt  his  extraordinary  perform- 
ance. How  mall  men  dare  then  to  aicribe  any 
thing,  like  this,  to  the  Author  of  all  truth 
and  perfection ! 

At  another  time,  as  if  men  could  not  be 
good,  unlefs  the  Deity  were  bad ;  the  kind, 
beneficent  Father  of  mankind  has  been  re- 
prefented,  as  their  great  enemy  and  de- 
ftroyerj  has  been  drefTed  in  all  the  fiery, 
robes  of  burning  indignation,  and  armed 
with  terror  and  relentlefs  fury ! 

How  far  fuch  reprefentations  might  be 
neceffary  in  the  groiTer  ages  of  the  world, 
one  cannot  well  pretend  to  determine :  nei- 
ther would  it  be  eafy  to  fay,  whether  they 
might  not  even  ftill  be  ufefully  applied  to 
the  lower  clafs  of  mankind  j  whofe  dull 
mind  is  incapable  of  being  much  affected  by 
any  generous  or  exalted  ideas ;  and  who 
cannot  receive  any  lafting  impreilions,  but 
from  objects,  which  ftrike  the  fenfes :  this 
however  one  may  fafely  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  bawling  methodifr,  who  pours  forth 
ftorms  of  hail,  fire  and  brimftone,  upon  the 
ignorant,  gaping,  and  affrighted  multitude, 
that  attend  him,  and  greedily  drink  in  his 
precious  inftructions,  is  more  juftifiable,  than 
the  learned  divine,  who  endeavours,  in  his 

la- 
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labored  volumes,  to  impofe  an  abfurd  belief 
on  the  more  rational  part  of  mankind. 

But  what  will  not  a  blind  attachment  to 
fyilems  do  ?  In  order  to  procure  efteem  and 
veneration  for  certain  human  eftablifhments, 
of  worth  and  excellency  enough,  confidered 
merely  as  fuchj  men  have  induftrioufly 
taken  pains,  and  have  unhappily  fucceeded 
in  their  endeavours,  to  make  them  be  look- 
ed upon,  as  eiTential  parts  of  chriflianity  it- 
felf  j  which  flrange  proceeding  has  brought 
with  it  this  very  natural  confequence,  befides 
many  others  equally  aukward ;  that,  by  it's 
means,  the  caule  of  our  holy  religion,  and 
the  decrees  of  councils  and  fynods,  (two  ex- 
tremely different  things !)  have  been  put 
upon  the  fame  ifTue; —  from  whence  we  may 
juftly  derive  no  fmall  part  of  that  fcepticifm 
and  infidelity,  which  has  lately  deluged  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  and  has  flowed  even 
hither: —  for  men,  having  been  taught  to 
look  upon  the  church  of  Chrift  and  his  Re- 
ligion to  be  the  fame  thing,  *  and  having 
been  able  to  difcover  fome  flaws  in  the  for- 
mer, have  too  haftily  concluded,  that  the  fame 
might  be  met  with  in  the  latter. 

Things  however  are  not  quite  fo  bad 
amongft  us  3  may  we  duely  thank  God  for 

it? 
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it! — that  fpirit  of  gentlenefs  and  tolerancy 
in  our  church,  —  that  great  moderation  in 
claiming  no  abfolute  authority  over  men's 
confciences,  in  matters  of  belief,  has  fecur- 
ed  us  from  a  great  part  of  this  mifchief :  — 
but  even  we,  I  doubt,  have  been  in  fome  de- 
gree blameable. 

That  the  chriftian  religion  at  large  is  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  good  of  mankind  in 
general,  is  not  perhaps  more  true,  than  that 
particular  modes  of  it  are  peculiary  fuited, 
to  advance  the  happinefs  of  particular  fets 
of  men,  united  together,  under  certain  laws, 
in  the  fame  fociety :  —  wherever  then  the 
wifdom  of  Lawgivers  has  been  fuch,  as  to 
model  the  religion  of  a  country  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  may  befr.  fuit  the  frame  of  go- 
vernment, there  eftablifhed ;  (provided  there 
be  in  it  nothing  directly  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  Chrift,)  and  experience  has 
ihewn,  that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  inhabitants,  and  circum- 
flances  of  the  kingdom  •,  men  can  fcarce  too 
ftrenuoufly  labor  to  inculcate  a  love  and 
efteem  for  this  form  of  worfhip  among  the 
people. 

Yet,  if  they  go  fo  far  as  to  make  them  be- 
lieve the  worth  of  it  confifts  intirely  in  a 

par- 
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particular  determined  form  of  prayer,  or  in 
certain  indifferent  rites  and  ceremonies;  this 
inconvenience  will  attend  their  zeal,  —  that 
(if  afterwards,  either  by  a  change  ofcircum- 
ftances ;  by  the  governments  having  under* 
gone  fome  alteration ;  or  by  a  farther  infight 
into  things,  it  mould  be  difcovered,  that  fome 
amendments  might  be  made  in  this  form  of 
worfhip,)  there  will  be  found  fuch  an  attach- 
ment in  the  common  people  to  their  old 
forms,  that  it  would  be  extremely  hazardous 
to  rifque  an  innovation;  as  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  oi  thefe  would  fancy,  you  were 
rooting  up  religion  itfelf. 

So  that  in  time,  when,  by  fuch  alterati- 
ons, asthewifdom  of  fucceeding  ages  would 
difcover  to  be  for  the  better,  the  civil  go- 
vernment was  become  more  and  more  per- 
fect and  complete  ;  the  eftablifhed  religion, 
which  fhould  have  kept  pace  with  it,  will 
be  the  mofl  *  imperfect  thing  in  it,  and  per- 
haps 

*  Juft  as  the  holy  Scriptures  are  likely  to  become 
the  moil  incorrecl:  books  amongft  us,  by  that  ab- 
furd  pofition,  that  even  the  words  of  them,  being 
dictated,  nay  the  very  fingers  of  the  penmen,  who 
tranfcribed  them,  being  guided,  by  unerring  infpi- 
ration,  they  cannot  admit  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
friticifm, 
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haps  hardly  fuitable  to  it  in  it's  prefenf 
form. 

There  is  more  meaning  in  that  diftincti- 
on  of  High  Church  and  Low  Churchy  fo 
bandied  about  in  a  late  reign,  than  there  is  in 
moft  other  diftinctions,  which  were  then,  or 
have  been  fince,  in  ufe  among  us.  What  the 
learned  Montefquteu  obferves,  of  the  popifh 
religion  being  fuited  to  abfolute  monar- 
chies, and  the  proteftant  to  thofe,  where  li- 
berty is  eftablifhed  by  law,  is  true  in  fome 
degree  of  the  different  forms  of  proteftan- 
tifm  itfelf  -,  fo  that  in  a  kingdom,  where  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  has  been  gradu- 
ally lefTened,  and  liberty  better  fecured,  fome 
high-flown  notions  in  Church  policy  might 
poffibly  be  lowered  for  the  better. 

But  what  then  ?  Are  we  quietly  to  fit  ftill, 
and  patiently  to  hear  the  cavils  of  every  no- 
vice, who  pretends  to  find  fault  with  what 
he  cannot  mend  ?  Not  fo  neither.  All  that  is 
here  meant  is  only  to  recommend  it,  as  a 
point  of  prudence,  to  lefTen,  as  much  as  we 
can,  the  number  of  thofe  things,  that  lie  o- 
pen  to  the  attempts  of  our  adverfaries. 

By  keeping  up,  more  for  fhow,  than  any 
real  ufe,  large  and  extenfive  outworks,  many 
of  which  are  at  befl  capable  of  but  a  weak 

de- 
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defence,  we  do  in  fome  fort  endanger  or  ex- 
pofe  the  citadel  itfelf;  fince  our  enemies 
will  be  forward  to  interpret  every  flight  ad- 
vantage, which  they  may  accidentally  gain 
againft  one  of  thefe,  as  if  it  affected  the 
main  body.  Whereas,  by  voluntarily  furren- 
dering  fome  of  the  moft  advanced  and  leaft 
tenable  pofts,  our  attention  in  defending  the 
reft  would  be  lefs  diftracted ;  and  thefe,  by 
being  nearer  to  the  main  work,  againft 
which,  we  are  told,  "  the  moft  fiery  darts  of 
our  worft  enemy  fhall  never  be  able  to  pre- 
vail," would  receive  fhelter  from,  as  well  as 
give  ftrength  to,  it. 

However  it  may  be  faid,  that  it  is  not 
only  the  private  ceconomy  of  a  particular 
Church,  which  is  called  in  queftion  ;  but 
that  even  the  great  general  difpenfations  of 
Providence  itfelf  are  daringly  attacked.  Not- 
withftanding  the  reprehenfion  in  the  Gof- 
pel,  "  Shall  the  thing  formed,  fay  to  him 
'c  that  formed  it,  why  haft  thou  made  me 
"  thus  ?"  Men  have  ever  made  it  their  prac- 
tice, and  it  fcarce  can  be  doubted,  but  that 
they  ever  will  continue  to  inquire,  why  they 
were  made,  as  they  are;  and  indeed  with 
fome  fhow  of  reafon  too,  provided  they  can 
bring  themfelver  to  think,  that  their  cir- 

cum- 
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cumftances  and  accommodations  are  not  fo 
good,  as  they  might  have  been  :  the  im- 
pious ridicule  upon  Providence,  implied  in 
the  anfwer  of  the  Dervife  in  *  Candide, 
would  otherwife  have  too  much  founda- 
tions "Thinkeft  thou,  fays  he,  when  his 
"  fublime  Highnefs  fends  a  veffel  to  Egypt  y 
"  that  he  concerns  himfelf  at  all,  whether 
"  the  Mice  on  board  have  room  or  not?" 
"  What  would  you  have  one  do  then, 
"  &i&Pa?2gIofs?"  "Hold  your  tongue,  faid 
"  the  Dervife." 

Let  us  fee  rather,  what  it  is,  which  thefe 
complainers  would  have ;  and  how  far  it  may 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  power  of  their 
Creator  to  fatisfy  them.  To  fpeak  according 
to  the  narrownefs  of  our  ideas,  there  feems 

to 

*  The  Author  of  this  profane  piece  of  burlefque, 
has  raked  together  all  the  little  circumftances,  that 
feem  to  throw  a  fhade  upon  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, many  of  which  arife  merely  from  the  neceffa- 
ry  imperfection  of  human  governments  and  inftituti- 
ons-,  and  even  thefe  he  has  been  mean  enough  to  mif- 
reprefent :  by  fuch  low  artifice  has  he  attempted  to 
laugh  us  out  of  the  belief  of  a  divine  fuperintendency  : 
his  attempt  would  have  been  juft  as  wife,  had  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  that  the  Sun  did  not  mine, 
becaufe  an  accidental  cloud  or  eclipfe  may  fome- 
time5  intervene,  and  for  a  while  intercept  a  part  of 
it's  brightnefs  from  our  view. 
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to  have  been  only  two  things  in  the  choice 
of  the  Deity,  when  he  determined  to  create 
Mankind  ;  either  to  place  them  in  a  certain 
fubordinate  degree  of  happinefs,  with  pow- 
ers to  promote  themfelves  to  higher  degrees  j 
or  to  have  given  them  the  higheft  poflible 
happinefs  at  once  :  which  laft,  it  is  likely, 
is  the  very  thing,  which  they,  who  are  dif- 
fatisfied  with  their  prefent  condition,  long 
for  -,  but  which,  if  carefully  attended  to, 
will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  an  impofiible 
cafe  j  for  it  feemingly  implies  a  contradicti- 
on, even  for  infinite  power  itfelf  to  make 
any  pofitive  degree  of  happinefs,  how  great 
foever,  the  greateft  poflible,— between  what  is 
infinite,  and  the  next  ftep  to  it,  there  mud 
always  be  an  immeafurable  void,  which  will 
ever  afford  room  for  the  fuppofition  of  go- 
ing farther  and  farther,  without  coming  at 
all  to  any  determinate  end: — fo  that  the  only 
way,  which  our  beneficent  Creator  had  of 
communicating  the  greateft  happinefs  to  his 
Creatures,  was  by  fetting  no  bounds  to  it, 
but  allowing  us  to  go  on  from  one  degree 
to  another,  in  an  endlefs  progreflion.  Had 
the  Deity  placed  us  in  any  fixed,  determined 
degree  of  happinefs,  with  underftanding  e- 
nough  to  fee,  that  there  might  be  higher  de- 
grees, 
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grees,  we  fhould  have  been  lofers  by  this  ap- 
pointment. 

If  it  be  ftill  faid,  that,  even  allowing  this 
progreflive  ftate  to  be  the  beft,we  might  have 
let  out  from  a  higher  flep  in  the  fcale ;    it 
might  be  anfwered,  that  wherever  the  firfl  flep 
was  taken,  there  would  lie  the  fame  matter  of 
complaint  againft  it,  as  againft  the  prefent. 
In  fact,  if  we  were  to~  be  placed  in  a  ftate 
of  morality ;  that  is,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  as  to  be 
able,  by  our  own  choice,  to  become  the  au- 
thors of  our  own  happinefs  or  mifery ;  fuch 
an  allotment  of  things,  as  at  prefent  obtains, 
feems  in  fome  fort  neceffary ;  where  the  ba- 
lance is  pretty  near  equally  fufpended  :  fo> 
that  there  fhould  be  no  great  force  upon  the 
will,   or  prepollency  in  favor  of  one  fide, 
more  than  the  other. —  All  that  is  wanting, 
or  can  be  defired  in  fuch  a  ftate,  is,  that 
the  proportion  of  good  may  appear  fo  fuf- 
ficiently  above  the  bad,  that  we  may  with 
reafon  conclude,  the  Deity  had  our  happi- 
nefs in  view  at  creation :  —  and  if  it  mould 
be  farther  evident,   that  this   happinefs   is 
growing  daily  greater ;  we  have  the  faireft 
argument,  which  analogy  can  afford,  that 
it  will  continue  for  ever  to  do  fo :  which  is 
alfo  greatly  ftrengthened  by  that  ftretch  and 

ten- 
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'tendency,  which  every  one  muft.  experience 
in  his  mind,  to  get  forward;  by  that  appe- 
tency after  future  things,  that  grafping  after 
happinefs,  that  lies  ftill  beyond  our  reach ; 
which  certainly  was  never  implanted  in  our 
nature  merely  to  mock  and  difappoint  us. 

The  cafe  however  of  thofe,  who  may 
abufe  their  liberty  of  choice  to  their  own 
deftruction,  may  frill  feem  to  ftand  in  our 
way:  if  the  number  of  thefe  fhould  be 
greater,  or  indeed  bear  any  confiderable  pro- 
portion to  thofe,  who  ufe  their  freedom 
rightly ;  it  may  afford  fome  plaufible  matter 
for  objection  to  thofe,  who  would  impeach 
the  goodnefs  of  their  Maker,  *+  as  if  he  had 
acted  contrary  to  that  goodnefs,  in  placing 
his  creatures  in  fuch  precarious  circum- 
ftances,  as  he  muft  know  before-hand  would 
prove  the  occafion  of  falling  tofo  many. 

Now  we  may  obferve  by  the  way,:  that 
in  whatever  circumftanees  the  Deity  had 
placed  us ;  unlefs  he  had  made  us  mere 
neceffary  agents,  (if  fuch  two  terms  can 
agree)  a  poilibility  of  falling  muft  ever  have 
been  annexed  to  our  condition:  — and  ?'as 

v 

<c  all  fcripture  is  written  for  our  admonition, >J 
perhaps  the  ftory  of  Adam  in  paradife,  and 
that  of  the  fallen  Angels  too  might  both  be 

c  delivered 
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delivered  with  this  view,  to  inform  us,  that 
we  might  have  forfeited  our  happinefs,  how- 
ever innocent  we  were  at  firft,  or  how  high 
foever,  in  the  fcale  of  Beings,  our  rank 
had  been  afligned  us. 

But  flill  that  God  mould  create  any  Be- 
ings upon  fuch  terms,  as  that  many  of  them 
fhould  become  infinitely  and  eternally  mife- 
rable,  may  not  feem  fo  eafy  to  be  got  over; 
or  reconciled  to  our  notions  of  his  goodnefs. 

This  indeed  is  a  hard  faying ;  and,  unlefs 
the  fcriptures  be  abfolute  in  enjoining  the  be- 
lief of  it,  "  who  would  willingly  receive  it  ?u 
When  one  confiders,  how  very  few  of  our 
actions  are  in  themfelves  grofsly  iinful  j  how 
almoft  all  of  them  borrow  their  heinous 
quality,  merely  from  their  being  detrimental 
to  the  happinefs  of  our  fellow-creatures ; 
which  God  was  willing  by  all  means  to  fe- 
cure:  and  when  one  farther  confiders,  for 
how  fmall  a  pittance  of  time  the  worft  of 
our  actions,  even  murder  itfelf,  (which  feems 
to  be  the  higher!:  crime  we  are  capable  of 
committing,)  will  probably  interrupt  the 
happinefs  of  our  brother ;  our  reafon  reluc- 
tantly concludes,  that  the  punifhment  of  fin 
will  be  ftridtly  eternal.  —  That  there  mould 
be  a  diftinction    made    hereafter    between 

the 
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the  good  and  bad;  and  that  the  latter  mould 
be  punifhed  for  their  mifdeeds ;  reafon,  fcrip- 
ture,  every  thing,  calls  aloud  for:  — but  hu- 
manity enforces  us  to  wifh,  that  all  fuf- 
fering  may  tend  to  the  reformation  of  the 
fufFerers;  and  that,  even  in  punifhment, 
*'  God  would  remember  mercy !" 

It  is  eafy  to  reply  to  this  way  of  talking, 
that  it  proceeds  rather  from  confcious  guilt 
and  fearful  apprehenfions,  than  from  unpre- 
judiced conclufions :  but  furely  it  is  better 
even  to  err  that  way,  than  for  human  arro- 
gance to  lift  itfelf  fo  high,  as  impioufly  to 
condemn  men  with  more  rigour,  than  God 
has  condemned  them,  and  daringly  to  con- 
fign  over  to  everlafting  perdition  thofe, 
whom  God  may  have  created  to  be  ultimate-r 
ly  happy :  —  furely  he  who  has  goodnefs 
enough  to  declare  himfelf  willing,  that 
<c  None  mould  perifh,  but  that  all  fhould  be 
te  faved,"  has  alfo  wifdom  enough  to  con- 
trive the  means  of  this,  though  they  are 
fitly  hid  from  us  at  prefent. 

Perhaps,  if  it  had  received  any  counte- 
nance from  fcripture,  fomethi  ng  like  the 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras  would  have  eafily 
recommended  itfelf  to  our  belief:  for,  that 
nothing,  which  has  once  tafted  the  blefhng 

c  2  of 
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of  exiflence,  will  ever  intirely  ceafe  to  be,  is 
a  principle  highly  agreeable  to  our  reafon  j 
as  we  cannot  well  conceive  any  other  motive 
for  it's  firfl  creation,  than  the  Deity's  willing 
it  to  be  happy :  and  as  there  is  "no  varia- 
"  blenefs,  nor  fliadow  of  turning  in  him," 
we  might  therefore  conclude,  that  the  fame 
motive  would  ever  retain  it's  full  force. 

Suppofing  then  exiflence  not  to  be  loft, 
of  what  import  can  it  be,  (provided  this  is 
not  brought  about  by  -any  finful  act,)  that 
it's  courfe  may  accidentally  be  diverted  into 
another  channel,  where  it  will  flow  on  with 
lefs  interruption? 

Beings  of  a  day,  as  we  are,  can  form  but 
imperfect  notions  of  fuch  vaft  defigns,  as 
are  and  have  been,  the  bulinefs  of  eternity. 
Notwithftanding  our  boafted  privilege  of 
looking  before  and  after;  all,  we  can  clearly 
fee,  is  juft  the  narrow  fpot,  that  lies  around 
us  j  one  fcene  perhaps,  or  lefs  of  the  great 
drama,  in  which  "  all  mankind  are  merely 
u  players,  as  the  poet  calls  them,  who  have 
u  their  exits  and  their  entries ;•"  and  it  mat- 
ters not  at  all,  whether  one  man  has  a 
longer  part  in  this  fcene  than  another,  as 
they  will  both  fo  foon  quit  it  to  enter 
on  the  next :  and  we  mufl  ftay  the  conclud- 
ing 
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Ing  act  to  know,  whether  exact  poetic 
juflice  has  been  done  or  not;  enough  for 
us,  if  we  can  in  the  mean  time  learn  from 
what  has  paft,  What  is  moil  likely  to  be 
hereafter :  if  we  can  fee  juft  a  diflant  open- 
ing of  the  plot,  enough  to  lead  us  to  guefs 
with  probability  at  the  Cataftrophe. 

If  then  from  thofe  parts,  which  have  been 
already  acted,  we  can  difcover  a  Tende?icy  to 
the  better  in  things;  we  may  reft  fatisfied,  and 
fafely  conclude,  that  they  will  for  ever  go  on 
in  the  fame  way.  And  that  there  is  fuch  a  ten- 
dency >  will,  it  is  hoped,  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing Eftimate.  Not  but  it  muft  be  owned, 
there  are  many  intricacies,  which  embarrafs 
this  plan  :  —  though  perhaps  no  difficulty, 
which  ftands  in  the  way,  is  fo  hard  to  be 
got  over)  as  to  perfuade  people  to  think  as 
well  of  thofe  things,  of  which  <c  familiarity, 
"  according  to  the  old  proverb,  has  bred  3 
"  contempt,"*  as  of  thofe>  which  they  only 

there- 

*  To  ufe  a  familiar  inftarice  ;  how  hardly  do  we 
bring  ourfelves  to  think,  that  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry, 
whom  we  remember  boys,  are  grown  even  to  be  , 
men  •,  much  more  men  of  any  consequence?  Unjeis, 
by  fome  means,  they  have  been  removed,  for  a  time, 
from  our  fight  and  obfervation.  And  if  it  may  be 
allowable  to  add  an  initance  of  much  higher  impor- 
ts q  tance-.' 
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therefore  admire,  becaufe  they  cannot  fee 
clearly,  what  they  are. 

I  am  afraid,  Sir,  you  will  look  upon  this 
Addrefs,  as  already  carried  to  too  great  a> 
length;  yet,  before  I  conclude  it,  I  muft 
beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  whatever  becomes 
of  the  argument,  when  extended  to  the 
world  at  large  ;  it  muft  affect,  every  lover  of 
fcience,  and  friend  to  this  place,  with  the 
lincereft  pleafure  to  think,  that  it  is  raoft 
flrictly  true,  when  applied  to  the  ftate  of  this 
Univerhty:  which  is  not  more  vifibly  im- 
proved in  the  outward  appearance  of  it's 
flruclures  and  public  buildings,  than  in  the 
learning  and  manners  of  it's  inhabitants. 
The  minds  of  youth  were  never  taught  to 
think  with  a  more  becoming  freedom  >  the 
only  way,  by  which  they  can  be  taught  to- 
think  right;  or  more  flrongly  imprefTed 
with  lively  fentiments  of  true  chriftian  hu- 
manity ;  that  is,  a  proper  confideration  of 

their 

tance ;  we  know,  that  the  greateft  character,  which 
ever  adorned  human  nature,  found  no  honor  in  hi& 
own  country  :  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  fon  ;  are 
"  not  his  brethren  and  his  fillers  with  us  :"  were 
arguments  enough  to  induce  men  to  believe,  that  he 
ought  not  to  pretend  to  know  more,  than  they  did. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  eafily,  and  how  conftant- 
ly,  are  we  bubbled  by  any  foreign  impoftor  ?  — 
But  thefe  con  fide  rations,  belong  more  properly  t? 
another  place. 
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their  own  and  other  people's  happinefs  -, 
which  probably  conftitutes  both  the  end  and 
means  of  all  true  religion;  and  feems  to  be 
the  only  impreffion,  which,  confidently  with 
a  free  ufe  of  reafon,  can  be  flampt  upon  the 
mind,  before  it  has  attained  the  power  of 
judging  for  itfelf.  In  confequence  of  this, 
there  never  was  a  time,  when  this  ftiirjing 
Mother  of  fcience  could  boafl  of  fo  many 
fons,  who  were  pofTefled  of  fo  much  real  and 
ufeful  knowledge,  or  who  praclifed  more 
rational  or  more  civilized  manners ;  efpeci- 
ally  among  that  part  of  them,  who  by  their 
birth  and  fortune  throw  a  fplendor  and  dig- 
nity upon  learning  j  who  always  mould 
endeavour,  and  who  ufually  have  it  in  their 
power,  to  make  a  greater  progrefs  in  fcience, 
than  others:  thefe  have  lately  in  a  more 
particular  manner  made  it  their  ftudy  to  ex- 
cel in  this,  as  they  already  do  in  all  other 


advantages.* 


Without 


*  It  certainly  is  much  to  be  wiflied,  that  the 
plan  of  education  here  were  fo  enlarged,  (if  it  could 
be  confiftently  with  the  main  end  of  our  institution, 
the  fending  out  into  the  world  an  able  fupply  of 
men  for  the  facred  Miniftry,)  as  to  induce  young 
men  of  family  and  fortune  to  refide  longer  amonglt 
us,  than  for  the  two  or  three  early  years,  which  u- 
fually  bound  their  ftay  here.  How  much  better 
c  4  would 
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Without  entering  more  minutely  into  the 
•caufes  of  this,  we  might  appeal  for  a  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  it  to  every  one, 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  our  fituation  > 
whatever  fome,  who  live  at  a  *  diflance,  have, 
on  that  account,  imagined  to  the  contrary. 

"  With 

would  this  be,  both  for  the  community  and  them- 
selves, than  to  have  them  almoft  under  a  neceflity  of 
going  to  fome  foreign  Univerfity  •,  where,  however 
they  may  learn  a  more  polite  addrefs,  or  other  fuch 
]ike  accomplifhments,  they  certainly  cannot  learn 
more  true  knowledge  ? 

*  We  might  therefore  eafilv  be  excufed  from 
giving  any  particular  anfwer  to  them,  if  they  had 
not  received  one  already. -f-  But  at  the  fame  time,  it 
muft  be  owned,  that  a  perfon  of  much  greater  con- 
fequence,  than  they  •,  even  the  great  Lord  Bacon, 
who  was  in  fact,  what  he,  with  more  compliment, 
than  truth,  laid  of  Plato,  "  Vir  iublimis  ingenii,  qui- 
At  que  veluti  ex  rupe  excelsa  omnia  circumfpicie- 
**  bar,"  has  bent  his  thoughts  toward  our  inftituti- 
ons,  and  has  left  us  the  following  obfervation  upon 
them  :  "  De.fetlus  etiamnum  alius  nobis  obfervan- 
"  dus,  magni  certe  momenti,  neglectus  quidam  eft, 
41  in  Academiarum  recloribus,  confultationis  •,  in  re- 
"  gibus  five  iuperioribus,  vifitationis  •,  in  hunc  fi- 
il  nem,  ut  diligenter  conlideretur  et  perpendatur, 
"  urrum  pradecYiones,  dilputationes,  aliaque  exer- 
ft  citia  fcholaftica,  antiquitus  inftituta  ct  ad  noftra 
tc  ufque  tempora  ufitata,  continuare  fuerit  ex  ufu, 
tc  vel  potius  antiquare,  aliaque  meliora  fubftituere. 
"  Etenim  inter  Majeftatis  turc  {Jacobi  iml)  canones 
"  prudentifTimos  ilium  rcperio.    In  omni  vel  confue- 

"  t  tiding 

■\  Sec  Obfervatiens  on  the  PreCmt  Jlatc  of  the  Fnglifh  Umverfi- 
tin,  Qc enfant d  by  Dr.  Davies'j  Account  of  the  Education  in  tbim. 
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With  what  gratitude  then  rauft  we  needs 
look  upon  thofe,  who,  by  their  liberality 

and 

"  tudine  i'el  exemplo,  tempora  fpeftanda  junt,  quando 
"  primum  res  c<rpta  :  in  quibus  Ji  vel  confufio  regna- 
*'  Hjerit  vel  infcitw,  dcrogat  illud  imprimis  authoritati 
"  rerum,  atque  omnia  fufpetla  reddit.  Quamobrem, 
tc  quandoquidem  Academiarum  inftituta  plerum- 
"  que  originem  traxerint  a  temporibus  hifce  nojiris 
tC  haud  paulo  obfcurioribus,  et  indoctioribus  ;  eo 
"  magis  convenit,  ut  examini  denuo  fubjiciantur.  '* 
How  far  this  might  be  intended  to  flatter  that  pe- 
dantic Monarch,  of  whofe  wifdom  we  have  a  fpeci- 
men  here  given  us,  and  who  was  always  fond  of  hav- 
ing a  hand  in  every  thing,  that  related  to  religion  or 
learning,  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to  determine  :  but 
that,  what  is  laid,  is  founded  in  truth,  can  admit  of 
no  difpute.  Time,  and  the  prudence  of  more  mo- 
dern Ages,  may,  and  no  doubt  have  gready  lefTen- 
ed  the  number  of  thofe  things,  which  were  formerly 
liable  to  exception.  Yet  he  might  be  fufpecled  of 
having  more  partiality,  than  fincere  judgement,  who 
ihould  undertake  to  fay,  that  nothing  of  this  fort 
was  now  to  be  found  amongft  us.  However  it  may 
bed  become  us  to  leave  thefe  matters  to  the  confide- 
ration  of  thofe,  to  whom  the  above-cited,  great  Au- 
thor committed  them.  If,  in  the  mean  time,  a  pri- 
vate perfon  may  be  indulged  a  wifh  upon  the  fub- 
ject-,  mine  fhould  be,  that  the  way  to  Natural  Know- 
ledge was  rendered  a  little  more  eafy  amongft  us,  by 
having  a  lupply  given  us  of  fuch  things,  as  our 
(lender  incomes  ill  enable  us  to  purchale  ourfelves. 
Our  Schools  fhould  be  furniihed  with  good  appara- 
tus's for  obiervations  and  experiments.  Ample  Sti- 
pends fhould  be  allotted  to  our  Profeflbrs  of  A- 
natomy,  Chemiftry,  and  Botany  j  the  whole  to  be. 
forfeited  on  their  Leafing  to  read  Led ures,  which. 
- .  •  mould 
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and  attention  to  our  welfare,  have  afforded 
the  means  of  thefe  improvements  -,  efpecially 

on 

fhould  all  be  Gratis.  And  a  Laboratory  fhould  be 
eftablifhed,  and  endowed  with  a  fufficient  revenue 
to  pay  inferior  Operators  for  their  attendance,  and 
alfo  for  fupplying  proper  utenfils  and  materials  for 
going  through  a  courfe  of  Chemiftry  ;  where  every 
one  of  the  Univerfity,  whofe  turn  led  him  that 
way,  might  have  free  accefs  to  make,  what  trials  he 
pleafed.  What  would  have  made  another  part  of 
this  wifh  is  already,  it  feems,  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
anfwered  by  our  being  upon  the  point  of  having  a 
Phyfic  Garden  eftablifhed,  through  the  munificence 
of  a  very  worthy  Member  of  this  place,  Dr.  Walker 
of  Trinity  College.  And  we  already  by  a  former 
benefaction  have  an  exceeding  good  collection  of 
Foflils,  and  a  handfome  appointment  for  a  Lecturer. 

It  might  not  be  abfurd  perhaps  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing wifh  to  the  former,  though  about  a  matter 
of  much  lefs  confequence  ;  —  That  all  our  public 
Difputations,  were  carried  on  in  our  own  Language, 
and  in  a  lefs  confined  way  than  that  of  fyllogifms. 
People  would  blufh  at  that  nonfenfe,  when  cloathed 
in  plain  Englijh,  which  afiumes  an  air  of  importance, 
and  even  challenges  refpect,  when  dreffed  in  very  in- 
different Latin.  We  might  too,  by  this  means,  learn 
in  time  to  talk  in  our  own  Tongue,  with  eafe  and 
elegance,  inftead  of  mangling  and  maiming  another, 
which,  at  laft,  we  fhall  fpeak  but  very  imperfectly. 

Wifhes  however,  I  am  fenfible  are,  at  beft,  both 
exceeding  flow  Benefactors,  and  to  the  full  as  idle 
Reformers  !  Pofiibly  too,  many  a  prudent  man 
may  make  his  head  at  fuch  empty  things,  as  vifio- 
nary  projectors  only  dream  of;  and  many  a  good 
one  may  fatisfy  himfelf,  that  there  cannot  be  much 
reformation  wanting  in  thofe  institutions,  which  have 

always. 
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on  one  great  *  Man,  who  has  long  been  the 

liberal  encourager  and  patron  of  every  thing, 

which 

always  hitherto  anfwered  die  ends,  they  were  defign- 
ed  for :  whilfl  many  more  may  fancy,  that  it  does 
not  much  fignify,  how  fuch  places,  as  thefe,  are  or- 
dered, or  regulated  :  —  that  the  great  matter  is,  to 
bring  Men  of  letters  together,  who,  like  Bees,  will 
do  all  the  reft,  that  is  expected  from  them  of  courfe^ 

Principio  fedes  Apibus,  Jiatioque  petenda, 

S$uo  neque  fit  ventis  adit  us,  &c. 
Now  this  may  be,  and  probably  is  the  principal 
thing;  when  you  have  already  got  Men  of  letters  fit, 
and  prepared  to  enter  upon  their  feveral  different 
purfuits  and  employments ;  juft  as  we  fee  it  happen, 
about  the  Capitals  of  Kingdoms  and  other  large  Ci- 
ties ;  where,  without  any  other  encouragement,  than 
the  mere  friendly  intercourfe  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
with  each  other,  the  greateft  progrefs  in  Learning  is 
daily  made.  But  the  queftion  at  prefent  is,  how  we 
fhall  be  mod  likely  to  raife  men  of  Learning,  — 
whether  by  following  that  method,  which  was  chalk- 
ed out  to  us  in  very  ignorant  Ages,  when  almoft  all 
the  knowledge  in  the  world  was  fhut  up  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  was  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  pre- 
vious infight  into  their  idioms,  and  phrafes  ;  or  whe- 
ther we  fhould  look  out  for  fome  new  one  now, when 
circumftances  are  intirely  changed ;  and  not  go  on 
to  wafte  the  beft  part  of  our  time  and  attention  in 
gaining  an  acquaintance  with  thofe  Languages, " 
which,  when  underftood,  will  not  furnifh  us  with 
half  the  knowledge  to  be  met  with  in  our  own-,  not 
but,  however  it's  ufe  may  ceafe,  it  mud  always 
continue  to  be  matter  of  the  higheft  entertainment, 
as  well  as  ornament  too  to  the  Scholar,  to  be  able 
to  read  the  wifdom  of  former  Ages,  in  thofe  Lan^ 
guages,  in  which  it  was  originally  wrote.. 

*  Our  Chancellor. 
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which  might  tend  to  raife  the  reputation  of 
this  our  Athens? 

After  thefe,  they  claim  the  next  fhare  of 
t>ur  praife,  by  whofe  prudent  management, 
the  beneficence  of  others  has  been  made  to 
anfwer  the  end,  it  was  defigned  for :  amongft. 
the  firft  of  which  number,  the  Dean  of 
Lincoln's  Name,  if  I  mould  omit  it,  cannot 
fail  to  be  reckoned  by  every  body  elfe. 


I  am, 

SIR, 

Tour  moji  obliged* 

- 

and  moft  obedient, 

humble  Servant, 

Cambridge, 
March  20. 1760. 

The  Author 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

£§*  What  is  here  offered  to  the  public  makes 
enly  a  part  of  the  Author  s  Defign:  but  this 
being  bis  firfl  Introduction  to  the  Reader,  he  was 
not  willing  to  make  the  vifit  of  Ceremony  too 
hng.  — —  Speedily  however  will  be  publijhcd 
Tarts  the  third  and  fourth  of  this  Efiimate,  on 
the  Happinefs  and  Virtue  of  Mankind  y  in 
which  Mr.  RoufTeau's  opinions  will  be  parti- 
cularly confidered:  and  Part  the  fifth,  which 
will  be  an  Application  of  the  whole  to  our  own 
"times  and  Circumjlances, 
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A    N  EW 

ESTIMATE 

OF 
MANNERS  and  PRINCIPLES. 

PART     I. 

IN    WHICH 

Some  common  Opinions  and  Prejudices 
are  confidered. 


Moil  humbly, 

and  mofl  dutifully, 
infcribed 

to  Him  who  deferves  the  following  Compliment, 
more  than  ever  Cczfar  did. 

Sed  Tuus  hoc  populus  fapiens  et  juflus  in  una 
Te  nojlris  ducibus,  Te  Graiis  anteferendo^ 
Cetera  neqiiaquam fimili  ratione  modoqiie 
iEftimat ;  et  niji  qiia  terris  femota,  fuifque 
Temporibus  defuntta  videt,  fafiidit  et  odit. 

Hor.  Ep.  i.  Lib.  2. 
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CHAP.  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

IT  has  now  been  fo  long  the  practice  to  cry 
up  the  excellence  of  former  times,  and  to 
lament  modern  degeneracy,  that  an  attempt 
to  introduce  a  different  rule  of  judging  muft 
expect  to  meet  with  no  very  favorable 
reception.  Opinions  of  long  eftablifhment 
in  the  world,  like  old  cuftoms,  acquire  fo 
much  fanctity,  that  whoever  does  not  pay 
the  moll:  reverential  regard  to  them,  is  fure 
to  be  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  jealoufy 
and  difrruft,  as  if  he  were  intending  no  good 
to  mankind. 

They  efpecially,  who,  being  either  unable 

or  unwilling  to  judge  for  themfelves,  fuit 

A  2  their 
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their  opinions,  as  they  do  their  clothes,  to 
the  fafhion  of  tha.  times,  are  apt  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly alarmed  at  any  innovation ;  which, 
considering  the  fmall  trouble  an  alteration 
of  this  fort  can  coft  them,  one  would  hard- 
ly expect:  but  true  and  genuine  prejudice, 
being,  both  by  nature  and  habit,  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  old  carrier's  horfe,  will  for  ever 
follow  the  bells  of  it's  leader ;  and  is  fo  ac- 
cuftomed  to  plod  on,  at  the  fame  dull  rate, 
and  in  the  fame  miry  path,  after  others ; 
that  it  is  odds,  but  it  will,  right  obftinately, 
kick  at  him,  who  fhall  pretend  to  direct  it 
better,  or  to  interfere  at  all  with  it's  facred, 
hereditary  right  of  going  on,  unmolefted, 
in  the  wrong  itfelf  j  and  of  leading  as 
many  after  it,  as  it  can,  into  the  fame 
miftakes. 

Indeed  I  am  not  well  fatisfied,  how  far 
it  is  either  right  for  one  man  to  interrupt 
another  in  the  quiet  pofleflion  of  his  opi- 
nion, or  reafonable  to  expect  a  peaceable 
fubmiflion  in  this  cafe.  For  there  grows  up 
fuch  a  tender  connexion  between  the  mind 
and  a  favorite  notion,  once  received,  that 
the  moft  ingenuous  frequently  find  a  Strong- 
reluctance  againfl  parting  with  it. 


But 
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But  certainly  if  ever  this  be  right  or  rea- 
fonable,  it  is  fo,  when  a  change  will  mani- 
feftly  be  for  the  better  j  when  we  attempt 
to  difperfe  the  gloom  of  melancholy  and 
fuperltition,  and  in  it's  ftead  open  to  the 
mind  a  more  agreeable  profpecl.  Neither 
can  it  be  unwarrantable,  one  fhould  think, 
with  fuch  an  end  in  view,  efpecially  when 
there  is  likely  to  be  no  fmall  degree  of  pre- 
judice againft  us,  mould  we  endeavour  to 
raife  a  little  favorable  partiality  on  our  own 
fide.  One  may  furely  venture  therefore,  with- 
out being  fufpecred  of  dealing  unfairly,  to 
fuggeft,  at  fetting  out,  that  it  is  much  more 
a  man's  intereft  to  think  well  of  prefent  times 
and  circumflances,  in  which  his  own  lot 
of  life  is  caft,  than  of  any  pan:  period,  in 
which  he  can  have  no  concern  j  and  that 
every  one,  who  defires  to  be  happy,  mould 
wifh  at  leafl,  it  might  be  true,  that  he 
was  more  likely  to  be  fo  now,  than  he 
could  have  been,  had  he  lived  at  any  other 
time. 

They,  however,  who  fee  and  think  for 
themfelves,  and  do  not  take  their  opinions 
from  others,  as  they  find  them  ready  made 
up  by  the  voice  of  the  generality,  will  have 
no  need  of  fuch  a  wifh  to  help  them  forward 

A  3  in 
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in  concluding,  <c  That  the  world  is,  and  has 
been  continually  from  the  firft  notice  we 
have  of  it,  in  a  ftate  of  improvement,  with 
regard  to  every  thing,  that  can  be  thought  to 
raife  or  dignify  our  nature  j  and  that  confe- 
quently,  it  is  now  in  all  refpects  of  that  fort, 
better  than  it  ever  was  before : "  to  all  fuch 
as  thefe,  a  clear  ftate  of  matter  of  fact:  and 
fair  deduction  from  it,  will,  I  make  no 
doubt,  evidently  evince  this  truth. 

But  as  the  number  of  fuch  men  is  very 
fmall,  and  as  the  contrary  opinion,  from  the 
long  poffeflion  it  has  had  of  their  minds, 
may  have  left  fome  ill  impreflions  even  on 
thofe,  who  are  the  beft  difpofed  to  receive 
truth ;  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amifs,  before 
we  proceed  to  a  more  direct  inquiry  into 
this  fubjecl,  to  beftow  a  little  time  in  trac- 
ing out  thofe  caufes,  which  have  given  rife 
to  the  common  notion,  "  That  virtue,  and 
with  it  happinefs,  the  arts,  and  in  iliort, 
every  thing  which  gives  a  grace  and  digni- 
ty to  life,  has  long  been  upon  the  decline*" 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

In  which  feme  reafons  are  ajjigned,  why  men  have 
been  fo  generally  of  opinion,  that  the  world 
has   been  growing  worfe}  and  their  fallacy 
Jhewn. 

ONE  of  the  principal  reafons  for  this 
opinion  feems  to  have  been  the  un- 
fair comparifon,  which  is  ufually  made  be- 
tween prefent  virtues  and  vices,  and  thofe 
which  are  part. 

Do  we  not  hear  of  more  vices  being  prac- 
tifed  now  than  formerly  were,  and  fewer 
virtues  ?  is  a  queftion,  which  almofr.  every 
one  is  ready  to  afk :  and  from  thence  it  is 
an  eafy  ftep  to  the  conclufion,  "  That  con- 
fequently  the  manners  of  men  are  plainly  in 
a  ftate  of  degeneracy  ; "  which,  if  need  were, 
there  is  the  authority  of  a  *  Poet  ready  at 

hand 

*  Who  is  now  one  of  thofe  venerable  ancients,  to 
whom  fuch  an  univerfal  homage  is  paid  ;  who  how- 
ever, when  he  himfelf  was  a  modern,  did  not  feem 
much  inclin'd  to  pay  it  to  his  predeceflbrs  \  at  leaft, 
if  he  gave  up  to  them  the  point  of  virtue,  he  was  by 
no  means  difpofed  to  refign  the  praife  of  learning 
alfo  •,  as  we  may  fee  from  thofe  lines  of  his  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  EfTay,  and  others  from  die 
iame  place. 

A4 
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hand  to  confirm,  who  thus  complains  of  in- 
jurious time, 

Damnofa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  t 
JEtas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  7icquioresy  7Jiox  daturos 
Proge?iiem  "oitiofiorem. 

If  the  world  has  been  really  making  a 
continual  progrefs  to  greater  degrees  of  per- 
fection, how  is  it  poflible,  that  men  fhould 
fo  far  overlook  it's  advances,  as  to  think  and 
fay,  it  has  been  daily  growing  worfe  ?  In 
what  light  are  we  to  look  upon  thofe  im- 
provements, which  fo  far  from  becoming 
matter  of  common  obfervation,  have  not 
been  vifible  enough  to  prevent  a  conclufion, 
which  intirely  overthrows  the  very  fuppo- 
fition  of  their  exiftence  ? 

This  may  pafs  with  fome  for  very  plaufible 
arguing;  but  it  will  be  found,  perhaps,  on  due 
inquiry,  to  have  in  fact  no  other  foundation 
than  this ;  we  feel  the  ill  effects  of  prefent 
vices,  and  therefore  they  excite  in  us  ftrong 
emotions  of  indignation ;  whereas  we  can  look 
at  thofe,  which  are  part,  as  unmoved,  as  we 
are  unhurt  by  them. 

Neither  let  any  one  think  it  a  fufficient 
reply  to  this,  to  fay,  u  That  for  the  fame 

reafon 
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reafon  we  fhould  eftimate  alfo  at  a  higher 
rate  prefent  virtues,  as  we  are  in  like  man- 
ner immediately  fenfible  of  their  good  ef- 
fects :  "  which  if  we  did,  it  muft  be  owned, 
we  mould  ftill  keep  the  balance  fair  and  e- 
ven.  But  unluckily,  the  *  proportion  which 
afferts,  "  That  we  are  more  ftrongly  affe£led 
by  what  we  fee  and  feel,  than  by  what  we 
hear  or  read  of,  is  only  true  in  a  partial  re- 
fpect  ;'•  as  we  fhall  find  by  attending  to  the 
different  procefs,  which  virtue  and  vice 
make  in  our  affections. 

Actions,  that  fhock  us,  do  indeed  affect 
us  more  by  happening  in  our  own  time,  in 
our  own  country,  and  in  our  own  neighbour- 
hood, than  when  they  happen  at  a  diftance : 
as  we  are  by  this  means  made  acquainted 
with  many  little  circumftances,  that  increafe 
our  horror,  but  yet  are  too  trivial  for  hifto- 
ry  or  relation  to  particularife,  which  gene- 
rally give  us  things  only  in  the  grofs.  But 
it  is  not  equally  true,  that  thofe  of  a  better 
kind  affeft  us  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the 
cafe  of  prefent  vices   we   tremble  for  our 

friends, 

*  According  to  the  fame  Poet, 

Segnius  irritant  animcs  demijj'a  per  wires, 
£>ua?n  qu<e  funk  cculis  fubjetta  fidelibus ? 
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friends,  our  families,  and  ourfelves :  and  as 
fcarce  any  one  thinks  himfelf  concerned  to 
extenuate  their  heinous  quality,  except  the 
actors  of  thern,  or  their  affociates,  for  whom 
it  is  ufually  dangerous  too,  and  always  of 
little  confequence  to  appear  in  the  defence  j 
they  receive  no  alleviation,  but  fuch  as  time 
brings,  which  commonly  blots  out  fome  of 
the  worfl  circumftances  attending  them. 
People  too,  when  the  danger  is  over,  begin 
with  greater  calmnefs  to -confider  things,  and 
make  allowances  ;  till  at  length,  crimes  of 
the  blackefl  hue  lofe  their  moil  frightful 
features,  and  appear  with  a  fofter  afpecl,  and 
a  fairer  complexion. 

The  procefs  is  by  no  means  the  fame  with 
refpect  to  good  actions  :  as  the  former,  when 
prefent,  are  more  mocking  ;  fo,  in  the  fame 
circumftances,  the  latter  appear  lefs  ftrik- 
ing.  It  has  long  ago  been  difcovered,  tho'  not 
fufhciently  attended  to,  "  That  *  virtue,  in- 
stead of  affording  greater  pleafure  the  nearer 
it  comes  to  our  view,  has  a  ftrange  kind 
of  property  to  hurt  the  eye  of  the  immediate 
beholder,  and  is  fcarce  ever  feen  in  it's  full 
beauty  and  perfection,  but  through  the  me- 
dium 

*  Virtutem  incohtmem  odimus,  &c.  — ■— — 
JJrit  cnimfulgore  fuo,  &c. 
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dium  of  hiftory  :  "  this  gives  a  fliape  and 
roundnefs  to  it,  which  on  account  of  the 
blaze  it  occafions,  prefent  beholders  cannot 
fo  well  diftinguifh. 

Envy  too,  and  a  thoufand  other  circum- 
fiances,  fuch  as  party-quarrels  and  family- 
connexions,  flep  in  between  the  living  man 
of  worth,  and  his  due  commendation  ;  but, 
when  he  is  once  gone ;  has  removed  the  hat- 
ed obflacle,  which  flood  in  his  rival's  way 
to  greatnefs  j  to  make  him  amends  for  their 
former  niggardly  and  unwilling  allowance 
of  that  honor,  which  his  merits  might  have 
juflly  claimed,  men  are  eager  to  heap  even 
unmerited  praifes  on  his  memory ;  efpecially, 
as  they  are  but  too  apt  to  hope,  they  fhall 
by  this  means  leiTen  the  pretenfions  of  thofe, 
who  on  the  prefent  flage  are  treading  after 
him  in  the  path  of  glory. 

It  is  a  cruel  difcouragement  to  the  pro- 
fefibrs  of  virtue,  the  chief  of  whofe  rewards 
are  placed  at  a  diflance,  and  are  only  to 
be  come  at  through  a  road  of  difficulties  -, 
that  thofe  which  lie  nearer,  and  mould  be 
given  to  animate  them  in  their  noble  pur- 
fuits,  are  ufually  with-held,  till  they,  who 
mould  receive  them,  are  now  become  infen- 
fible  of  their  worth.  How  much  more  rea- 
sonably 
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fonably  mould  we  act,  how  much  more  our 
intereft,  as  well  as  duty,  would  it  be,  to  be- 
ftow  our  praifes  on  thofe,  who  are  doing 
prefent  credit,  and  prefent  fervice  to  man- 
kind, and  who  would  be  affected  by  them, 
than  on  thofe,  who,  however  worthy  they 
may  have  been,  are  long  fince  loft  to  us,  and 
to  our  praifes  too  ?  * 

But  as  things  are  too  frequently  managed, 
the  man  who  endeavours  to  excel,  who 
would  attain  to  any  diftinguifhed  eminence, 
inftead  of  the  animating  voice  of  praife,  will 
hear  many  a  mortifying  reflexion ;  inftead  of 

any 

*  In  this  point  of  view  how  worthy  of  our  regard 
and  applaufe  are  they,  who,  by  the  appointment  of 
premiums,  or  any  other  means,  endeavour  to  ex- 
cite a  zeal  for  invention  and  improvement  ?  The 
Worfhipful  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  muft  par- 
don me,  if  I  fay,  that  fuch  a  fpirit  is  much  more 
beneficial  to  mankind,  than  that  of  fome  others  a- 
mongit  us,  who  have  feemingly  taken  a  vow  not 
to  like  any  thing  that  is  modern  •,  but  make  it 
their  conftant  buiinefs  to  fliew,  how  much  we  are 
outdone  in  almoft  every  thing  by  the  ancients  •,  the 
fcattered  reliqucs  of  whole  knowledge  they  are  daily 
bufy  in  collecting:  and  pay  as  muchadoration  to  them, 
as  certain  devotees  do  to  reliques  of  another  fort. 
Not  but  that  even  theie  men  might  do  die  woridgood 
fervice,  would  they,  as  they  ought,  be  content,  like 
the  workmen  at  Herculaneum,  with  merely  digging; 
up  the  remain?  ot  ancient  art,  or  repreieming  them 

fairly 
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any  help  to  fmooth  the  rugged  pafTage,  and 

render  his  arduous  attempt  the  eafier,  will 

find  many  an  ugly  rub,  purpofely  thrown  in 

his  ways  and,  inftead  of  any  friendly  hand 

ft  retched  out  to  fave  him  from  the  danger  of 

a  falfe  ftep,  will  feel  many  an  adverfe  pufli 

from  thofe  who  ftand    around  him  j    and 

who,  being  incapable  of  getting  higher  them- 

felves,  do  therefore  purpofely  place  as  many 

obftacles,  as  they  can,  in  the  way  of  others  3 

hoping,  by  fuch  means,  to  keep  them  down, 

if  poffible,  even  below  the  level  of  that  fitu- 

ation,  to  which  they  themfelves  have  with 

diffi- 

fairly  to  others  ;  and  not  think  it  neceffary  to  de- 
fpife  the  belt  productions  of  the  modern  fcholar, 
or  artificer,  in  companion  with  a  parcelof  rufty  trifles, 
and  impaired  worm-eaten  nonfenfe,  which  is  in  fact 
juft  fo  much  the  better  for  not  being  more  intire. 
One  would  almoft  be  inclined  to  think,  that  they  had 
underflood  Lucretius  literally,  and  believed 


aunt  ax  at  oriri 


Pcffe  ex  non-fenfu  fenfum, 

fo  much  more  pleafure  do  they  feem  to  take  in  giv- 
ing a  meaning  to  what  had  none  before,  than  in 
reading  what  is  plain  and  intelligible.  But  it  is  ge- 
nerally too  true,  that 

—  Saliare  Numa  carmen  qui  laudat,  et  illud 
Quod  mecum  ignorat,  Joins  volt  fcire  videri  ; 
Ingeniis  non  ille  fanet  plauditquefepultis, 
JS'cftrafed  unpugnat,  nos  ncflraaue  lividus  odit. 
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difficulty  clambered  up;  or,  at  leaft,  to  pre-* 
vent  their  gaining  any  height  above  them. 

It  mint  indeed  be  owned,  that  the  beft  of 
characters  contain  fome  blemifh.es,  which  a 
too  narrow  fcrutiny  may  difcover.    There  is 
a  diftance,  at  which  real  life  mould  be  look'd 
at,  as  well  as  it's  copy  on  the  canvafs :  we 
mould  know  before-hand,    that   there  are 
imperfections  in  the  one,  as  well  as  in  the 
other,  which  will  not  bear  too  near  or  too 
curious  an  examination;  and  we  mould  there- 
fore make  the  fame  allowances  to  both.  The. 
misfortune  is,  we  are  aware  we  fhall  defTroy 
our  pleafure,  if  we  do  not  place  the  paint- 
ing in  the  mod  advantageous  point  of  view 
we  can ;  whereas,  I  am  afraid,  it  conftitutes 
a  part  of  that  pleafure,  to  view  the  real  man 
in  his  worfl  proportions :  and  for  this,  with- 
out going  to  the  utmofl:  feverity  of  criticifm, 
the  too  great  nearnefs  of  all  living  characters 
affords  too  much  opportunity. 

But  the  cafe  is  altered,  when  hiflory  has 
taken  the  honors  of  the  dead  under  it's  pro- 
tection :  this,  in  *  proportion  as  it  is  writ- 
ten 

*  Whoever  reads  a  hiflory,  which  takes  in  a  con- 
fiderable  length  of  time,  and  will  attend  to  the  man- 
ner of  drawing  characters  ufed  at  the  different  pe- 
riods of  it,  will  fee  this  exemplified  in  a  thoufand  in- 
4  fiances  i 
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ten   at  a   farther  diftance  from   the   time 

when  a  great  man  lived,  clears  off  more  and 

more  of  that  obloquy  and  detraction  which 

fullied  his  living  glory.    Thofe  fpots,  which 

feea 

fiances ;  he  would  fee  it  in  all,  but  that  the  hiftorian 
has  fometimes  a  private  view,  by  faying  more  or  lefs 
of  an  eminent  man  than  he  deferves,  to  favor  fome 
particular  party  or  faction  of  his  own  times.  All  early 
accounts  too  (whether  they  relate  to  the  world  at 
large,  or  to  the  origin  of  particular  kingdoms)  be- 
ing necefTarily  imperfect,  and  hiitorians  loving  to 
give  us  things  complete,  the  beginnings  of  almoS  all 
hifrories  are  but  fo  many  poetic  fictions,  calculated 
either  to  compliment  that  Hate  which  gave  the 
Author  birth,  ortoraife  in  us  certain  fublime  notions 
of  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  human  affairs, 
very  different  from  what  matter  of  fact  would  ever 
have  fuggefted.  This  one  of  the  moft  fenfible  antient 
hiftorians  exprefsly  owns,  "  Qus  ante  conditam 
"  condendamve  urbem,  poeticis  magis  decora  fa- 
"  bulis,  quam  incorruptis  rerum  geftarum  monu- 
"  mentis  traduntur,  ea  nee  afErmare,  nee  refellere, 
"  in  animo  eft.  Datur  hsec  venia  antiquitati,  ut  mif- 
"  cendo  humana  divinis,  primordia  urbium  auguf- 
"  tiora  faciat.**  And  with  how  favorable  a  prepof- 
feffion  to  antient  times  he  himfelf  fets  out,  may  be 
collected  from  thefe  and  other  words  in  his  preface ; 
"  Ego  contra  hoc  quoque  laboris  premium  petam, 
"  uti  me  a  confpectu  malorum,  quas  noftra  tot  per 
"  annos  vidit  aetas,  trantifper  certe  dum  prilca  ilia 
"  tota  mente  repeto,  avertam."  And  yet  what  worfe 
combination  of  human  actions  could  even  imagina- 
tion form,  than  diat,  which  feems,  even  from  his 
own  account,  to  have  gone  towards  the  firfl:  efiablifh- 
ment  of  Roman  greatnefs  ? 
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feen  too  nearly,  intercepted  fo  much  of  his 
true  brightnefs,  in  this  new  pofition  gradu- 
ally difappearj  till  at  length,  there  is  no- 
thing left,  but  the  fair  and  amiable  picture 
of  his  virtue  5  which  mufl  always  flrike  when 
viewed  in  it's  true  light :  and  if  it  has  the 
farther  good  fortune  to  fall  into  a  poet's 
hands,  it  is  fet  off,  and  adorned  with  every 
grace,  that  may  give  it  a  fuperior  luftre; 
with  every  ftroke  and  touch  of  art,  that 
may  attract  attention,  or  win  admiration 
from  all  who  fee  it. 

It  is  from  hence  only,  that  we  look  for 
perfect  characters  in  diftant  times  and  di- 
ftant  countries.  —  It  is  from  hence  only, 
that  the  tlluftrious  heroes  of  our  own  time 
and  country,  admired  and  gazed  at  by  all 
mankind  befidej  feared,  and  even  honored 
by  our  enemies,  are  fo  long  in  gaining  their 
juft  applaufe  at  home.  —  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count, that  the  name  of  George  or  William 
does  not  raife  in  us  an  idea  of  fo  much 
greatnefs,  as  that  of  Henry  or  of  Edward 
does ;  and  even  thefe  great  names  themfelves 
mutt,  for  the  fame  reafon,  in  their  turn, 
yield  to  the  fuperior  founds  of  Scipio  and 
Cczfar* 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Containing  feme  other  re  afons  to  the  fame  furfofe. 

TO  the  confiderations,  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  as  likely  to  induce 
men  to  think  worfe  of  the  prefent,  and  better 
of  former  times,  than  either  might  deferve ; 
may  be  added  the  propenfity,  which  there  has 
ever  been  in  old  men,  "  to  praife  the  times 
faffed^  when  they  were  young,"  and  to  prefer 
them  to  the  prefent  5  the  former  of  which 
may  eafily  appear  more  agreeable  to  them, 
than  the  latter,  without  being  fo  in  fa<5tj 
fmce  the  great  difference  is,  moil  probably, 
only  in  themfelves.  They  were  then  natu- 
rally difpofed  to  think  the  beft  of  every  thing; 
their  health  and  fpirits  gave  a  higher  relifli 
to  their  pleafures,  which  they  had  but  few 
cares  to  interfere  with  ;  above  attending  to 
confequences,  they  enjoyed  the  prefent  mo- 
ment free  from  any  impertinent  interrup- 
tion of  thought  and  reflexion ;  ready  to  em- 
ploy every  idle  hour  (as  the  poet  has  it,) 
"  With  fomethingnew  to  wifh,  or  to  enjoy," 
they  would  have  little  leifure,  and  ftill  lefs 
inclination,  to  make  any  fevere  fcrutiny  into 
what  might  be  amifs ;  indeed  if  they  had 
B  both, 
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both,  they  muft  "be  extremely  ill-qualified 
for  the  undertaking,  having  as  yet  had  no 
opportunity  for  obfervation  and  comparifon, 
which  alone  could  enable  them  to  form  any 
true  judgement. 

It  is  well,  if  age  and  infirmities  have  not 
altered  their  difpofition ;  it  is  well,  if  they  be 
not  now  peevifh  and  fretful  j  hard  to  be 
p  leafed;  foon  out  of  humor ;  rigid  and  fevere 
in  their  cenfures ;  which  to  juftify,  they  may 
be  willing  to  have  it  thought,  that  fuch  was 
the  world  in  their  time,  it  would  have  afford- 
ed no  occafion  for  thefe  complaints. 

Or,  to  put  the  cafe  more  favorably  for 
them,  being  now  arrived  to  a  nearer  profpect 
of  better  pleafures,  and  having  in  a  great 
meafure  loft  thofe  paffions,  which  ftamped  a 
value  upon  inferior  enjoyments ;  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  they  now  begin  to  dcfpife  thefe, 
which  yet,  they  may  remember,  they  once 
held  in  the  higheft  eftimation;  and  may 
therefore  conclude,  if  they  do  not  attend  to 
what  has  parTed  within  themfelves  in  the 
mean  time,  that  not  they,  but  thefe  are  al- 
tered and  abated  in  their  worth.  Which  ever 
way  it  is,  if  we  are  at  all  influenced  in  form- 
ing our  judgement  by  their  authority,  we 
fhall  in  all  probability,  make  a  wrong  one  -, 
4  as 
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as  they  are  fo  very  liable  to  be  prejudiced  in 
their  reprefentations. 

We  may  farther  take  into  this  fame  ac- 
count the  univerfal  practice  of  the  Poets, 
which  has  ever  been  uniform  in  favor  of 
early  times;  the  necefTary  fimplicity,  fruga- 
lity, and  temperance  of  which,  have  been 
the  fineft  fubjects  imaginable  for  them  to 
difplay  their  fancy  upon,  when  they  had  a 
mind  to  paint  the  virtues  of  mankind,  and 
give  us  the  picture  of  a  golden  age :  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  their  fatyr  has  necef- 
farily  been  always  pointed  at  times  prefent; 
which,  otherwife,  would  lofe  it's  edsre  and 
poignancy. 

It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  the  writers,  of 
^arce  and  Comedy  only,  prefent  us  with 
living  characters;  whereas  the  Tragedians, 
and  Epic  poets  travel  in  fearch  of  their's  in- 
to the  remotest  antiquity :  for,  it  being  the 
bufmefs  of  the  firft  to  reprefent  men,  as 
they  are,  with  a  large  mixture  of  imperfec- 
tion always,  and  often  of  ridicule  belonging 
to  them ;  their  end  is  bell  anfvvered  by  giv- 
ing us  fuch  defcriptions,  as  are  moil  fuitable 
to  what  we  daily  fee,  and  converfe  with.  But 
the  aim  of  the  other  being  to  reprefent 
men,  as  they  neither  do,  nor  ever  did  exift ; 

B2  tO 
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to  give  us  certain  complete  patterns  of  vir- 
tue and  perfection ;  they  mull  needs  endea- 
vour to  lay  their  fcenes  at  as  great  a  dif- 
tance,  as  they  can,  that  the  improbability 
may  not  mock  us  too  much  by  an  immediate 
comparifon;  and  the  farther  they  get  out  of 
fight,  for  this  reafon,  the  better  it  is ;  for 
their  characters  being  merely,  or  in  a  great 
meafure,  fictitious,  if  they  did  not  throw 
them  much  into  made,  the  impofition  would 
be  too  vifible  and  glaring :  being  thus  forced 
to  have  recourfe  to  Antiquity,  they  have 
taken  care  amply  to  repay  the  affiltance, 
they  derived  from  it,  by  bellowing  upon  it  in 
return  the  higheft  encomiums  they  could. 

This  however,  we  may  obierve,  is  as  true 
of  thofe  we  call  Aiitients,  as  of  the  Moderns; 
for  though  Arijlophanes^  %erence>  and  Moliere, 
all  prefent  us  with  characters  of  the  times, 
in  which  they  wrote ;  yet  Sophocles  and  Eu- 
ripides no  more  defcribe  the  actions  of  living 

Heroes,  than  *  Shakejpear  or  Corneilk. 

It 

*  Confidered  as  a  Tragedian. 
And  Horace  was  fo  convinced  of  the  necefiity  of 
this  practice,  that,  in  his  advice    to  the  Tragedian, 
he  lays  it  down  for  a  rule, 

Reffius  Iliacum  carmen  deducts  in  Aclus, 
gnarn  fi prof  err  es  ignota  indiclaque^r/w/w. 
That  is,  you  had  better  take  any  ancient  ftory  for  the 
fubject  of  your  play,  than  a  modern  event,  which 

may 
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It  may  be  worth  notice  here,  in  pairing, 
that  though  all  thefe  authors  defcribe  charac- 
ters  of  part  ages,  yet  they  mull  be  fuppofed 
to  have  drawn  their  ideas  of  thofe  virtues, 
which  they  deck  them  out  with,  from  the 
age,  in  which  they  themfelves  lived.  If  this 
be  true,  how  infinitely  do  the  moderns  ex- 
cell 

may  be  yet  in  a  great  meaflire  unknown  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind,  and  has  received  no  ertablifhed 
reputation  by  being  chronicled  in  the  facred  page  of 
hiitory  or  poetry, —  and  he  gives  this  reafon  for  it, 

Difficile  eft  proprie  communia  dicere.  — 
Which  with  the  leave  of  Critics,  who  have  given  a 
different  interpretation  of  it,  I  would  conftrue  thus, 
Cf  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  propriety  or  dignity  to 
occurrences  of  common  life,"  however  diitrefsful, 
which  have  not  yet  been  fingled  out,  and  fet  up  for 
men  to  gaze  and  wonder  at. 

This  is  farther  confirmed  by  another  direction 
which  he  gives  his  young  author,  prefaced  in  the 
following  manner, 

Siquid  inexpertum  fcen<e  commit 'tis,  et  audes 

Perlbnam  jcrmare  novam,  &c. 

in  which  he  exprefies  as  ftrongly,  as  he  can,  what  a 
daring  attempt  it  would  be  to  form  a  new  character : 
but  what  a  dull  bufinefs  mud  the  ftage  have  be- 
come by  this  time,  had  nothing  been  reprefented 
there  but  tirefome  repetitions  of  the  carmen  Iliacum  % 
nothing  but  a  lumber-headed  A) ax,  a  bawling  Ther- 
fites,  or  an  Achilles,  who  mult  for  ever  have  been 
jure  the  fame, 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer  ! 

B3 
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eel  the  Ancients;  through  whofe  folemn 
fcenes,  there  (talks  a  certain  flubborn  heroic 
kind  of  virtue,  armed  with  a  few  principles 
of  juflice  and  moral  rectitude,  and  attended 
by  a  fet  of  ftage  decorums ;  but  whofe  flern 
countenance  banifhes  all  thofe  milder  graces, 
that  *  affeel:  the  heart,  that  force  the  invo- 
luntary figh,  and  teach  the  reluctant  tear  to 

flow? 

*  Neithet  let  any  one  imagine,  that  their  not  af- 
fecting us  is  owing  to  the  language,  in  which  they 
are  wrote :  let  the  mofc  learned  profeflbr  in  thole 
languages  tranflate  them  into  the  bell  modern  En- 
gliih,  and  the  effect  will  Hill  be  the  fame. 

As  they  do  not  affect  us  much  in  the  reading, 
fo  is  it  difficult  to  imagine,  how  they  could  affect 
people  much  more,  in  the  way,  in  which  they  were 
acted.  They,  who  have  feen  fome  of  our  beft  ac- 
treffes,  and  have  attended  to  the  inimitable  expref- 
fion  in  a  G wrick's  features,  will  hardly  fee,  how 
thefe  could  be  equalled  in  the  old  way  of  acting ; 
where  men  played  women's  parts,  and  all  the  cha- 
racters were  performed  in  mafks.  Befides,  the 
largenefs  of  their  theatres  muft  have  deftroyed  all 
the  loft  and  delicate  inflexions  of  the  voice.  Neither 
can  one  eafily  conceive,  how  their  chanting  and 
mufical  accompaniments  could  fupply  thefe  defects. 
Indeed  it  is  but  a  poor  opinion  one  can  entertain  of 
their  attainments  in  this  art :  from  any  thing  I  have 
ever  read  or  heard  either  of  their  muiic,  or  mufical 
inftruments,  I  mould  conclude,  that  if  all  the  mufic 
in  this  Ifland,  mufical  inftruments,  and  muficians 
too,  were  fent  in  cargos,  like  the  Jefuits,  to  his 
holinefs  the  Pope;  excepting  only  Mr.  Parry  and 
his  welch  harp ;  we  mould  have   almoft  as  much 

mufic 
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flow  ?  Thefe  will  in  vain  be  fought  for  in  the 
antient  drama;  where  the  tragedies  have 
fcarce  any  other  marks  of  being  fuch,  but  a 
few  <ti  an,  <$iv  Qz'js  occafionally  difperfed  about 
in  them ;  and  the  actors  in  general  are  mere- 
ly a  feci  of  unfeeling  buikined  philofophers ; 
who  deliver  in  a  tedious  unafFecldng  kind  of 
dialogue  their  imperfect  maxims  to  be 
commented  upon  by  the  Chorus ;  -f  whofe 

bu- 

mufic  left,  as  Rome  or  Athens  ever  knew.  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  furpriiing  ftories,  which  are  told 
concerning  the  power  of  antient  mufic.  But  at  the 
fame  time  I  know,  that  thofe  people  are  always 
moil  apt  to  be  furprifed,  who  are  leafl  acquaint- 
ed with  any  matter.  Nothing  is  fo  ready  to  flare 
and  wonder  itfelf,  or  endeavours  fo  much  to  make 
others  ftare  and  wonder,  as  ignorance.  Hence  Gr^ecia 
mendax  had  it's  name,  as  much  as  for  any  other 
reafon ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  Egypt  deferved  the 
title  ftill  better. 

I  am  aware,  that  this  flricture  upon  old  plays  and 
the  manner,  in  which  they  were  acted,  will  lay  me 
open  to  many  cenfures;  both  for  my  want  of  tafte, 
and  want  of  reverence.     But, 
■  Clement  (which  I  would  conftrue,  "  Let  them 

cry  out,  as  loud,  as  they  pleafe,")  periijfe  pudorem 
Cuncli  pene  patres  ;  ea  cum  reprehendere  coner 
Qu<e  gravis  Mfopus,  qu^  dottus  Rofcius  egit ! 
Since  I  know  the  reafons  of  the  outcry  would  be  only, 
Vel  quia  nilretlum,  nifi  quod  placuit  fibi^  duamt; 
Vel  quia  turpe  pit  ant  parere  minoribusy  et  qujs 
Imberbi  didicere,  fenes  perdenda  fateri. 
-f  Ilk  regit  ditlk  animos  et  peclora  mulcet. 
B4 
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bufinefs  it  is  to  prevent  either  their  being 
moved  themfelves,  or  moving  youj  for  which 
indeed  there  generally  feems  but  little  occa- 
fion  for  them  to  exert  much  care. 

The  moft  pity-moving  character  of  any 
I  remember  among  them,  is  that  of  Elettra  -, 
but  compare  that,  as  defcribed  by  either  of 
the  *  Poets,  with  the  gentle  Elfrida-,  and 
you  will  foon  perceive,  how  far  beyond  what 
the  antients  ever  knew,  the  moderns  have 
carried  all  the  milder  virtues  of  humanity, 
that  delicacy  of  fentiment,  that  tendernefs 
of  difpofition,  and  foft  complacency,  which 
are  the  peculiar  chara6teriftics  of  a  refine- 
ment in  manners  -f-. 

Hi- 

*  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

•f  However  trifling  or  fuperficial  this  rule,  of 
forming  a  judgement  of  the  manners  of  a  people 
from  their  entertainments,  may  feem  to  fome,  it  is 
certainly  much  better,  than  any,  which  depends  on 
hiftory:  for  an  hiftorian  may  be  partial,  may  palliate 
and  excufe  j  but  the  poet,  who  writes  for  the  ftage, 
whofe  avowed  end  is  to  pleafe  the  people,  will  un- 
doubtedly in  forming  his  characters,  copy,  or  at  lead, 
pay  a  principal  regard  to  the  manners  of  that  peo- 
ple :  and  if  we  find  him  introducing  into  his  fcenes 
a  fet  of  actions,  which  hurt  rather  than  move  us, 
we  may  be  fure,  the  age  he  wrote  in,  was  barbarous 
in  fome  degree,  whatever  fine  names  an  hiftorian 
may  have  honoured  it  with;  juft  as  we  certainly  know 
a  late  age  was  grofsly  fuperftitious,  from  the  num- 
ber of  ghofts  and  apparitions,  introduced  into  all 
the  plays  that  were  then  wrote. 
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Hitherto  I  have  only  mentioned  the  Tra- 
gedians, but  the  Epic  poets  alfo  have  availed 
themfelves  of  the  fame  advantage :  nor  can 
I  in  the  leafl:  doubt,  but  that  a  great  part  of 
that  univerfal  homage,  which  is  paid  to  Ho- 
mer ^  Virgil,  and  Milton,  is  owing  to  the  anti- 
quity of  their  fubjeclis.  And  if  the  lafr.  of 
the  three  has  really  excelled  the  other  two, 
I  fufpecl  it  is  in  nothing  fo  much,  as  in  hav- 
ing gone  beyond  them  in  this  article.    * 

If  inflead  of  Mans  firfi  difobedience,  &c. 
Milton  had  fung  of  Their  fi?jl  difobedience, 
who,  by  a  paflionate  ftruggle  for  liberty,  had 
well-nigh  brought  about  the  flavery  both  of 
themfelves  and  their  pofterity;  (though  a 
fubject  this  of  a  moil  interefting  nature  to 
us  of  this  kingdom,  and  one,  with  which  he 
mufthave  been  moil  thoroughly  acquainted,) 
he  would  have  found  it  extremely  difficult, 
with  all  his  force  of  numbers,  to  have  fe- 
cured  himfelf  from  being  placed  upon  the 
fame  fhelf  with  Prince  Arthurs  poet;  and 
might  perhaps  have  flood  there,  as  little 
noticed. 

Nay,  the  divine  Homer  himfelf,  were  he 
to  come  to  life  again,  with  the  very  fame 
powers  he  had  before ;  and  attempt  to  fing 
the  wars  of  Germany  during  the  three  lafl 

campaigns.^ 
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campaigns,  with  all  the  noble  exploits  of 
Frederic  and  Ferdinand  for  his  materials, 
would  never  be  able  to  produce  a  work  of 
equal  eftimation  with  the  Iliad, 

—  Adeo  fajicium  veins  omnel  • 

Though  fuch  a  paultry  bufinefs,  as  the 
taking  of  Troy,  would  not  have  been  a  work 
of  ten  days  to  one  of  our  modern  armies ; 
in  which  the  hero  Achilles  would  not,  with- 
out much  inftruction,  have  military  fkill 
enough  to  rank  as  a  fubaltern. 
.  But  ten  long  years  of  fiege  fome  thoufand 
years  ago,  or  a  *  war  in  heaven,  (the  very 
found  of  which,  by  the  way,  almoft  ftaggers 
fober  reafon,  without  an  abfurd  enumera- 
tion of  particulars)  fets  admiration  on  the 
wide  gape,  and  with  that  on  his  fide,  let  the 
poet  raife  what  monfters  he  will,  they  all  go 
glibly  down, 

Scyllamque  Antiphatemque,  et  cum  Cy elope  Charybdin. — 

It 

*  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  determine, 
whether  the  Deities  of  the  Heathen  poet,  or  the 
Angels  of  the  Chriftian,  make  the  bed  warriors ; 
though  the  latter  have  one  manifeft  advantage 
over  the  former-,  I  mean  that  of  gunpowder,  and  a 
large  train  of  artillery. 

Surely  a  Chriftian  Poet  could  never  have  fallen  in- 
to fuch  an  abfurdity,  had  it  not  been  through  a 
ftudious  imitation  of  the  Heathen ! 
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It  is  amazing  to  think,  what  outrageous 
nonfenfe  we  are  reconciled  to,  by  this  Tingle 
charm  of  antiquity.  All  the  trumpery  of  idle 
fables,  and  old  ftories,  which  nothing,  but 
being  old,  could  fecure  from  being  laughed 
at,  is,  when  dreffed  in  this  venerable  garb, 
received  with  the  moil  profound  deference, 
and  fanctimonious  regard.* 

Next  to  the  poets  may  be  reckoned,  as  aux- 
iliaries in  the  fame  caufe,  the  whole  body  of 
declamers,  of  what  denomination  foever;  from 
the  public  orator  down  to  the  private  mur- 
murer  and  complainer  about  debts  and  taxes; 
from  him,  who  pours  forth  his  eloquence 
in  the  fenate   or  the  pulpit,  to  him,  who, 

in 

*  Of  this  Virgil  feems  to  have  been  well  aware, 
when,  intending  to  defcribe  fome  religious  rites  of 
his  countrymen,  things  of  a  ticklifh  nature  to 
meddle,  with,  he  thought  proper  (if  we  may  cre- 
dit the  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  fixth  book 
of  the  Mneid)  given  us  by  the  learned  author  of 
The  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes)  to  maik  his  intention, 
not  only  for  greater  fecurity,  but  alfo  for  greater 
dignity,  under  the  hallowed  covering  of  a  defcent 
into  the  res-ions  below. 

One  trembles  to  think,  how  many  marks  of  re- 
femblance,  to  how  many  venerable  affemblies,  an  in- 
genious critic,  by  the  application  of  this  rule,  may 
hereafter  difcover  in  Milton's  Pandemonium !  who 
can  fay,  that  the  poet  in  this,  had  not  an  eye  to  the 
famous  meeting  of  Divines  at  Wejiminjter  ? 
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in  an  humbler  fphere,  contents  himfelf  with 
haranguing  the  political  circle  of  a  coffee- 
houfe,  or  a  neigbouring  club ;  who  have  all 
made  it  their  bufinefs  to  fpeak  as  ill  as  pofli- 
ble  of  times  prefent;  having,  perhaps,  for 
their  encouragement,  found  it  to  be  true, 
that  the  poignancy  of  fatyr  was  better  fuited 
to  the  common  palates  of  mankind,  than 
the  infipid  flatnefs  of  panegyric  j  and  that 
we  like,  in  general,  much  better  to  be 
frightened  and  abufed,  than  even  to  be  praif- 
ed  and  flattered. 

As  many  however  of  this  clafs  betray  fuch 
an  unreafonable  malignancy  in  their  cen- 
fures,  one  is  almofl  ready  to  conclude,  that 
they  were  born  with  a  natural  indifpofition 
to  be  pleafed. 

Many  more  of  them  through  prejudice, 
difappointment,  or  education,  feem  to  have 
acquired  a  certain  habit  of  feeing  things  in 
a  .wrong  light,  and  reprefenting  them  fo  to 
others. 

And  if  to  thefe  we  add  the  number  of 
fuch,  as  without  any  kind  of  conviction,  or 
even  examination  at  all  about  the  matter, 
fall  into  trite  common-place  harangues 
againrl:  the  vices  of  the  times ;  merely  be- 
caufe  it  has  been  long  the  practice  fo  to  do, 

and 
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and  it  is  become  eafy  therefore  to  go  on  in 
the  beaten  track ;  we  mall  not  leave  many 
behind,  who  deferve  our  notice. 

There  is  indeed  one  fort  of  them,  who  are 
of  much  better  quality,  than  any  of  the 
above  defcribed;  whofe  account  of  things, 
though  given  with  a  much  better  intention, 
is  yet  as  far  from  being  true,  as  any  of  the 
others.  I  meanthofe  zealoufly  good  men, who 
purpofely  defcribe  the  wickednefs  of  man- 
kind in  as  black  colors,  as  they  can,  to  make 
them  ftart,  if  poflible,  at  the  frightful  pic- 
ture; and  who,  in  order  to  awaken  their 
hearers  to  a  vigorous  profecution  of  virtu- 
ous meafures,  endeavor  to  alarm  them 
thoroughly,  with  the  greatnefs  of  their  dan- 
ger in  a  contrary  courfe :  to  do  which  more 
effectually,  they  are  fometimes  tempted  to 
ftep  afide  from  the  exact  limits  of  truth, 
and  borrow  a  finking  feature  of  vice  fronj 
the  regions  of  fancy. 

Whether,  or  no,  their  fuccefs  has  beerj 
equal  to  their  honeft  intention,  is  no  part 
of  our  inquiry  :  but  admitting  their  own 
account  of  things  to  be  true,  it  feems,  as  if 
it  had  not;  for  they  fucceflively  go  on  to 
defcribe  the  times,  as  growing  worfe  and 
worfe,  notwithftanding  their  moil  carneil 
endeavours  to  the  contrary. 

I 
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I  do  not  mean,  that  therefore  fin  mould 
be  flattered  ;  or  that  a  wicked  age  mould 
have  nothing,  but ct  fmooth  things  prophefied 
unto  it :"  though  confidering  how  ill  the 
contrary  method  has  fucceeded,  it  might  not 
perhaps  be  amifs  to  try,  what  giving  men  a 
more  comfortable  profpect  would  do  :  we 
always  prefs  forward  with  greater  eagernefs ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  uphill  kind  of  labor 
in  attaining  to  heights,  from  whence  we  are 
fuppofed  to  have  fallen,  which  muft  needs 
move  flowly  on.  But  there  is  undoubtedly 
fufficient  reafon,  for  the  friends  of  virtue  at  all 
times  to  aim  at  infpiring  men  with  a  lively 
fenfe  of  their  duty,  and  not  to  neglect  any 
method,  which  may  anfwer  that  good  end. 

All  therefore,  which  I  would  be  under- 
flood  to  mean  by  what  I  have  faid  above,  is 
no  more  than  this,  that  the  character  of  an 
age  ought  not  to  be  taken  ftrictly  from  fuch 
interefted  accounts,  as  thefe ;  where  there  is 
fome  other  end  to  be  anfwered,  befides  the 
mere  difcovery  of  truth. 

To  the  caufes  already  aftigned,  as  likely 
to  give  rife  to  the  common  miftake,  (and 
which  are  fwelled,  I  am  afraid,  to  a  tedious 
number,)  I  will  add  but  this  one  more, 
the  natural  inclination  of  all  mankind*  to  af- 

cribe 
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cribe  their  unhappinefs  to  any  thing  what- 
ever, rather  than  to  themfelves  :  if  we  reflect 
then,  how  uneafy  they  are  for  ever  making 
themfelves  in  their  prefent  circumftances, 
be  they  what  they  will,  by  their  follies  and; 
their  vices;  and  yet  how  willing  they  are  to 
remove  the  blame  of  this  from  their  own 
doors  ;  we  need  not  be  furprifed,  if  we  find 
them  all  fond  of  attributing  the  uneafinefs 
they  fuffer,  more  to  the  natural  badnefs  of 
the  times,  in  which  they  live,  than  to  rea- 
fons,  which  might  throw  a  reflection  on 
their  own  conduct. 

And  from  all  thefe  confiderations,  taken 
together,  we  may  furely  difcover  abundant 
room,  whenever  it  firff.  happened,  for  the 
opinion  to  obtain,  "  that  prefent  times  fell 
far  fhort  of  the  excellency  of  former  days." 
And  when  once  an  error  has  got  ground,  it 
not  only  grows  of  itfelf,  without  either  cul- 
ture or  care  ;  but  it  requires  much  both  of 
time  and  pains  to  root  it  out. 

Having  thus  traced  out  the  fources,  from 
which  men  have  probably  derived  their 
common  notion,  that  the  world  has  been 
growing  worfe  and  worfe  continually;  it  may 
be  almofr.  argument  enough  to  fhew  it's 
falfehood,  jufl  to  obferve,,  that  had  it  been 

true? 
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true,  there  muft  have  been  an  end  of  the 
world,  and  it's  wickednefs  too,  before  this 
time :  it  is  fuch  a  downhill  road  to  ruin  and 
perdition,  that  had  men  entered  upon  it;  had 
they  begun  to  decline  in  virtue  and  perfec- 
tion, fo  early  and  fo  faft,  as  thefe  complaints 
would  make  them;  they  muft  long  e'er  this 
have  reached  the  loweft  pitch  of  degeneracy ; 
and  the  bands  by  which  fociety  is  held  to- 
gether, had  been  all  long  ago  loofened  and 
deftroyed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  evil  tendency  of  this  opinion \   and  the 
mifchief  they  doy  who  encourage  it. 

THIS  opinion  however  is  not  onlyfalfe, 
but  like  moft  others,  which  are  fo,  it  is 
of  a  moft  pernicious  tendency  to  civil  peace 
and  focial  happinefs :  and  they,  who  encour- 
age it,  cannot  well  do  a  worfe  office  to  man- 
kind. 

This  is  no  piece  of  refined  modern  policy, 
but  was  long  ago  difcovered  by  a  great  king 
and  moral  teacher ;  who  has  left  us  the  fol- 
lowing maxim ;  "  Say  not  thou,  what  is  the 
caufe,  that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
thefe  ?  for  thou  doft  not  inquire  wifely  con- 
cerning this/'  Which  words  I  lhall  beg  leave 
to  confider  as  a  text  to  preach  upon  to  the 
end  of  this  chapter.* 

The  meaning  then  of  this  maxim  may, 
firft  of  all,  be  conftrued  thus,  "  Do  not  fet 
about  inquiring  into  the  caufe  of  a  thing, 
which  is  not  in  itfelf  true  in  fact.."  This 
would  be  to  inquire  unwifely  indeed ! 

*  I  thought  proper  to  declare  this,  that  thofe  of  my 
readers,  whofe  fiomachs  are  too  weak  to  bear  any 
thing  in  the  fermon  way,  may  pafs  it  over. 

C 
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We  might,  notwithstanding,  be  thought 
perhaps  to  extend  this  meaning  to  fuch  a 
length,  as  however  fuitable  it  might  be  to 
our  purpofe,  would  fcarce  be  agreeable  to 
that  wifdom,  for  which  the  author  of  the  pre- 
cept was  fo  highly  and  fo  juftly  celebrated, 
if  we  mould  infer  from  it,  that  he  intended 
abfolutely  to  prohibit  all  inquiry  into  this 
fubject  whatever,  which  mould  be  on  the 
unfavorable  fide :  —  becaufe,  if  we  are  real- 
ly convinced,  that  our  prefent  circumftanccs 
fall  far  fhort  of  the  excellency  of  former 
times ;  (a  cafe  which  may  happen  to  a  parti- 
cular place,  whilfl  at  the  fame  time  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  improvement  is  frill  carrying 
on  in  the  world  at  large;)  we  furely  not  only 
may,  but  in  prudence  mould,  endeavour  to 
trace  out  the  caufe,  from  whence  that  for- 
mer fuperiority  arofe  ;  by  which  means  we 
might  perhaps  both  fee,  how  we  had  gone 
off  from  that  good  principle  ;  and  alfo  be  en- 
abled to  find  out  a  method  of  returning  in- 
to the  right  way  again. 

If  then  it  be  allowed,  that  the  maxim  is 
not  fo  ftrictly  prohibitory;  it  might  in  the  next 
place  be  made  matter  of  difpute,  whether  it 
was  meant,  as  a  piece  of  inftruction  to  thofe, 
who  mould  hereafter  direct  their  inquiries 
4  this 
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this  way,  to  ufe  the  utmoft  caution  and  pru- 
dence j  or,  as  a  reproof  to  thofe,  who  had  al- 
ready conducted  themfelves  in  this  bufmefs 
by  other  principles  ;  who  had  fhewn  an  un- 
reasonable dinatisfacTiion  at  the  prefent  order 
of  things,  and  from  thence  had  proceeded  to 
hafty  and  petulant  conclufions  againfr.  it. 

And  farther,  if  we  even  confine  the  pre- 
cept to  the  laft  mentioned  fenfe ;  it  may  ftill 
be  doubted,  whether  it  was  levelled  only 
at  the  common  difcontentednefs  of  man- 
kind in  general ;  or  was  pointed  more  imme- 
diately at  fome  particular  *  perfon  ;  who 
might  be  famous,  in  Solomojis  days,  for  hav- 
ing initituted  a  comparifon  between  thofe 
and  former  times,  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

But  however  doubtful  thefe  points  may 
be,  it  is  clear  beyond  all  doubt,  that  this 
wife  man  intended  to  difcourage  all  fuch  in- 
quiries, 

*  I  would  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  it  is  no  proof 
of  the  abfurdity  of  this  fuppofition  •,  that  we,  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  know  nothing  more  concerning  the 
exiftence  of  any  fuch  perfon  •,  becaufe  it  is  much  to  be 
queftioned,  whether,  at  the  fame  diftance  of  time 
from  the  prefent,  with  all  the  advantages,  which  mo- 
dern authors  have  from  the  invention  of  printing,  it 
will  not  be  to  the  full  as  uncertain,  that  ever  we  had 
fuch  an  author  amongft  us. 

C2 
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quiries,  as  could  anfwer  no  other  end,  but  to 
furnifh  frefli  matter  of  complaint  to  peevifh 
and  froward  minds  j  and  increafe  the  diffatif- 
faclion,  which  men  are  apt  enough  of  them- 
felves  to  conceive  againft  the  conditions,  in 
vvliich  they  are  placed  :  if  he  farther  defign- 
ed  what  he  fays,  as  a  ftric~lure  upon  fome 
particular  Cenfor  of  the  times,  it  certainly 
was,  becaufe  he  knew  him  to  be  one  of  this 
turn  ;  one,  who  did  not  inquire  wifely  concern- 
ing this  ;  but  had  taken  up  his  facts,  perhaps, 
on  flight  evidence,  and  had  been  guided,  even 
in  his  reafoning  upon  thefe  facts,  more  by 
caprice  than  judgement ; —  in  fhort,  one, who 
had  fhewn  his  abilities  to  declame  and  rail  at 
what  every  one,  as  well  as  himfelf,  could  fee 
was  amifs,  rather  than  any  penetration  into 
the  caufe,  from  whence  the  evil  fprung ;  or 
fkill  in  prefcribing  a  remedy,  by  which  it 
might  be  cured. 

And  whenever  a  perfon  fets  about  fuch  in- 
quiries as  thefe,  merely  out  of  difguft  at  fome 
prefent  difappointment,  or  to  fatisfy  a  fple- 
netic  difpofition,  which  is  ever  fond  of  find- 
ing fault  j  when,  in  confequence  of  this,  his 
reprefentations  are  plainly  drawn,  more  from 
ill  temper,  or  a  defire  to  lafh  and  expofe  the 
age,  than  a  fober  inclination  to  reform  it  5 

when 
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when  he  fhews  manifeft  fymptoms  of  viru- 
lence, pique,  and  refentment,  things  intirely 
inconfiftent  with  the  character  of  a  candid 
inquirer ;  when  he  betrays  either  paffion  or 
pride,  things  utterly  unbecoming  a  moral 
reformer ;  —  the  reproof  of  Solomon  is  (till 
juftly  applicable  to  him,  C£  Say  not /Ao«, what 
is  the  caufe  that  the  former  days  were  better 
than  thefe  ?  for  thou  doit  not  inquire  wifely 
concerning  this".  The  moll  favorable  con- 
ftruclion,  that  can  be  put  upon  fuch  a  man's 
attempts  to  depreciate  the  times,  in  which  he 
lives,  (efpecially,  if  he  takes  the  advantage  of 
any  difheartening  circumflances  to  fpread  his 
poifon  more  fuccefsfullyj)  is,  that  he  is  en- 
deavouring to  purchafe  an  opinion  of  his 
own  fuperior  difcernment,  even  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  honefly  $*  is  charitably  under- 
taking to  undeceive  others,  who  by  fome 
miftake  are  happy  ;  and  is  trying,  as  much 
as  in  him  lies,  to  dirTufe  that  chagrin  and  ill 
humor,  which  mark  his  own  gloomy  brow, 
into  minds  of  a  better  turn,  and  more  cheer- 
ful 

*  For,  as  the  author  of  the  late  Eftimate  well  ex- 
prefTes  it,  "  To  rail  at  the  times  at  large,  can  ferve 
no  good  ptirpofe  ;  and  generally  arifeth  from  a  want 
of  knowledge,  or  a  want  of  honcRy."  Eftimate,^.  15. 
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ful  difpofition  ;  by  which  means,  if  he  is  of 
confequence  enough  to  be  attended  to,  (and 
indeed,  what  is  there,  that  bodes  ill  to  man- 
kind, but  is  thought  of  confequence  enough 
to  be  attended  to  ?  *)  he  does  infinite  mifchief 
to  the  community,  of  which  he  is  a  member; 
the  {lability  and  happinefs  of  which  confift 
in  nothing  fo  much,  as  in  being  thought  well 
of  by  thofe,  who  compofe  it. 

*  "  Vice  impatiently  drinks  in,  and  applauds  his 
hoarfe  and  boding  voice,  while  like  a  Raven,  he  fits 
croaking  univerfal  death,  defpair,  and  annihilation 
to  the  human  kind."    Eftimate,  pt  169. 


C  H  A  P. 
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C  H  A  P,  V. 

In  ivhicb  fome  other  opinions  are  confidered* 

BESIDES   the   opinion,  already  taken 
notice  of,  there  are  fome  others,  which 
may  feem  to  ftand  in  our  way  ;  and  which 

therefore  it  maybe  proper  to  remove,  before 
we  attempt  to  proceed  any  farther. 

To  avoid  then,  in  part,  the  abfurdity  of 
fuppofing  things  to  have  been  continually 
growing  worfe  and  worfe,  fome  may  fancy, 
that  the  world,  like  a  day,*  as  it  has  had  it's 
morning,  muft  alfo  have  it's  evening:  they 
may  allow,  that,  for  a  time,  it  muft  have 
been  improving  ;  that  the  dawn  could  not 
pretend  to  vie  with  that  blaze  and  fplendor, 
which  mould  mark  the  mid-day  height ;  but, 
this  being  once  over,  things  would  be  upon 
the  decline  again  j  till  they  were  loft  in  end- 
lefs  night. 

Now,  admitting  this  to  be  poffible,  will 
they  fay  this  imaginary  vertex  is  already  paft  ? 
if  it  be,  where  muft  we  look  to  find  the  aera, 
when  that   moft  Angular  event  happened  ? 

Was 

*  The  courfe  of  human  affairs,  having  begun  in 
the  eaft,  and  travelled  weft  ward,  may  be  thought  to 
give  fome  countenance  to  this  opinion. 

C4 
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Was  it  at  Babylon,  or  Memphis  j  at  Athens,  or 
at  Rome,  that  worldly  greatnefs  attained  this 
fancied  fummit  of  perfection  ? — If  it  be  not 
parr,  already,  which  the  lofs  men  are  at  to 
point  out  clearly  the  time,  when  it  happened, 
fliews  fufficiently  it  is  not;  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance to  prove,  that  the  world  is  not  yet 
near  it,  tho\igh  nearer  now,  than  ever  it  was 
before ;  and  there  is  all  the  reafon,  which 
analogy  can  afford,  to  allure  us,  that  it  will 
never  pafs  it ;  but  will  go  on,  from  one  de- 
gree of  advancement  to  another,  till  it  has 
reached  the  highefl  point,  for  which  it  was 
defigned ;  when  it  will  yield  up  it's  inhabi- 
tants to  other  worlds,  and  greater  blifs,than 
it  could  give  them.* 

Others, 

*  It  might  appear  a  whimfical  conjecture,  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  in  our  future  exiftence  we  may  poflibly 
pafs  through  all  the  different  planets,  both  in  this 
and  other  folar  fyflems  :  yet,  if  we  are  to  have  bodies 
hereafter,  and  a  local  habitation,  this  might  perhaps 
be  made  as  plaufible  an  hypothefis,  as  many  others, 
which  have  carried  their  heads  full  high  in  the  li^ 
terary  world.  What  our  Saviour  fays,  "  That  in  his 
Father's  houfe  are  many  manfions",  might  with  as 
little  force  be  brought  to  confirm  this,  as  many  o- 
ther  texts  of  Scripture  have  been  dragged  from  their 
original  meaning  to  give  evidence  for  fome  theolo- 
gical whimfy.  And,  if  we  look  into  the  internal 
conftitution  of  this  great  globe  itfelf,  which  we  inha- 
bit, 
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Others,  however  feem  to  have  thought, 
there  was  a  certain -f-  equality  in  human  affairs, 
above  or  below  which  they  never  rofe  much 
higher,  or  funk  much  lower ;  but  that  all 
fublunary  things,  as  if  under  the  more  im- 
mediate influence  of  that  planet,  from  whence 
they  have  their  name,  were  actuated  by  a 
kind  of  tide  ;  which,  by  turns,  would  occa- 
fion  a  flow,  as  it  were,  in  fome  places,  and  an 

ebb 

bit,  we  mall  fee  many  appearances,  which  might  lead 
us  to  imagine,  that  it  was  a  place  of  abode  for  other 
animals,  before  it  was  fitted  up  for  our  reception. 

On  fome  fuch  fuppofition,  as  the  above,  the  Poet's 
Hell  feems  to  have  been  built  •, 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where,  &c. 

The  dilated  Spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods  •,  or  to  refide 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ! 

•f  To  this  opinion  may  pofTibly  be  referred  the 
adage  of  Solomon,  "  That  there  is  nothing  new  un- 
"  der  the  Sun  •,  But  the  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is 
"  that  which  mail  be,  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that 
"  which  mall  be  done,  &c'\  —  And  likewife  what 
Sophocles  fays  in  his  Ajax; 

<&U£»  t  <x,$r,\c&  y^  (poivvjloc.  xpU7rI//«i.— — 

There  is  a  paffage  too  in  Tacitus  to  the  fame 
purpofe  •, 

"  Nifi  forte  rebus  cunctis  ineft  quidam  velut  or- 
<c  bis,  ut  quemadmodum  temporum  vices,  ita  mo- 
"  rum  vertantur." 
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ebb  in  others  -,  each  of  which  would  be  fol- 
lowed again  by  it's  refpective  ebb  and  flow, 
in  regular  fucceflion. 

And,  in  fact,  fomething  very  like  this  has 
happened  in  the  world.  States  and  Empires 
have  had  their  rife  and  fall  j  different  places, 
at  different  times,  have  been  the  envied  feats 
of  learning,  power,  and  greatnefs  \  and,  in 
their  turns  again,  have  become  the  contempt- 
ible refidence  of  ignorance,  flavery,  and 
meannefs.  Temples,  Porticos,  and  Towers, 
the  palaces  of  Princes,  and  the  fchools  of 
Philofophers,  have,  in  this  ftrange  revolution, 
been  bafely  converted  into  huts  for  peafants, 
and  flails  for  their  cattle  ! 

Thefe  great  and  numerous  inftances  of 
the  injurious  effects  of  time,  we  may,  we 
muft  lament;  the  very  dread  of  what  may 
hereafter  happen  to  our  own  loved  country, 
will  enforce  a  feeling,  and  companionate  re- 
gard for  thefe  vaft.  overthrows  of  former 
magnificence  :  and  yet  perhaps,  they  were 
the  neceflary  means  of  bringing  us  to  that 
towering  height  of  fortune,  to  which  we  are 
now  raifed.  Providence  might  act  in  this 
cafe,  as  we  fee  the  fkilful  hufbandman  do  ; 
who,  when  he  has  had  as  many  crops  from 
one  field,  as  the  foil  will  yield,  which  now 

by 
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by  frequent  tilling  is  worn  out,  turns  his 
attention  to  fome  other  fpot ;  and  breaks  up 
frefher  ground,  in  hopes  of  larger  increafe, 
and  a  more  ample  return  for  his  labor. 

But  however  this  may  be,  certain  it  is, 
that  though  deluges  and  earthquakes,  the 
ravages  of  fire  and  fword,  with  other  the 
eventful  ftrokes  of  time,  have  delayed  the 
progrefs  of  human  things  toward  perfection, 
they  have  not  intirely  prevented  it;  earthly 
greatnefs,  like  the  earth-born  Giant,  feems 
to  have  recovered  frefh  ftrength  every  time 
it  has  been  thrown  to  the  ground ;  and  even' 
after  that  long  period,  in  which  arts  and 
fciences  laid  as  it  were  dormant,  they  have 
awaked,  as  if  refrefhed  by  this  fieep,  with 
new  vigor. 

Indeed  from  the  mofr.  thorough  wrecks 
of  time,  there  has  always  fomething  ef- 
caped;  if  not  as  much,  as  we  might  wifh, 
at  leaft  enough  to  enable  fucceeding  ages  to 
fet  out  on  their  inquiries,  with  greater  ad- 
vantage, than  they  could  poffibly  have,  who 
had  every  thing  to  invent  anew  :  even  a 
boat,  or  plank  properly  fhaped,  efcaping, 
would  eafily  furnifh  ideas  to  future  projec- 
tors, which  probably  cofl  the  firfr.  inventor 
many  a  painful  refearch. 

And 
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And  even  from  this  feeming  objection,  I 
think,  one  might  draw  an  almoft  undeniable 
argument    in   favor   of    modern   improve- 
ments :  fince  thefe  deftructions,  which  hap- 
pened to  former  arts  and  learning,  might  be 
accounted   for    from   natural   caufes  j    for, 
when  all  the  learning  of  mankind  was  in 
one  empire,  in  one  country,  and  perhaps  in 
one  city,  it  might  be  eafy  for  fuch  an  event 
to  happen,  as  would  almoft  intirely  deftroy 
it.  But  in  the  diffufed  ftate,  which  learning 
and  arts  are  in  at  prefent,  under  the  care 
and  protection  of  feveral  different  govern- 
ments, who  are  all  jealous  of  maintaining 
their  refpective  fhare  3  it  muft  be  the  hand 
of  God  alone,  raifed  to  inflict  a  general  pu- 
nifhment    for    our  Tins,    that  could   bring 
about  any  thing  like  what  happened  before 
on  events  merelv  natural. 

But  if  this  be  the  cafe;  if  it  be  really  true, 
that  we  are  now  in  pofTeflion  of  greater  ad- 
vantages, than  God  ever  gave  to  men  be- 
fore; what  mould  the  confequence  be  on 
our  part,  but  greater  degrees  of  virtue  to 
deferve,  and  of  diligence  to  improve  them ! 
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MANNERS  and  PRINCIPLES. 

PART    II. 

Of  the  Knowledge  of  Mankind. 

Alius  error  eft,fufpicio  quadam  et  diffidentia,  qua  nihil 
nunc  pofj'e  inveniri  autumat,  quo  mundus  tamdiu  ca- 
rere  potuit  ;  acfi  ilia  objeclio  conveniret  erga  tempus^ 
qua  Lucianus  impetit  Jovem,  caterofque  ethnicorum 
Deos :  "  Miratur  enim,  cur  tot  olim  genuerint  liberos9 
vullos  autem  fuo  feculo  ?  interrogatque  jocans,  ecquid 
feptuagenarii  jam  effent,  aut  lege  Pappid  contra  fenum 
nuptias  conjiritli  ?  "  fie  videntur  homines  fubvereri* 
ne  ternpus  effect  urn  jamfatlum  Jit  et  ad  generationem 
ineptum.     Lord  Bacon. 

But  for  my fe If,  (fays  the  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh) 
/  fhall  never  be  perfuaded,  that  God  hath  (hut  up 
all  the  light  of  Learning  within  the  Lanthorn  of 
AriftotleV  brains;  or,  that  it  was  ever  f aid  unto  himt 
as  unto  Efdras,  Accendam  in  corde  tuo  Lucernarn 
intellectus  •,  That  God  hath  given  invention  but  to 
the  Heathen,  and  that  they  only  invaded  Nature,  and 
found  the  ftrength  and  bottom  thereof;  the  fame 
Nature  having  confumed  all  her  Jiore,  and  left 
'nothing  of  price  to  after-ages. 
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This  Second  Part 
Treating  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

i  s. 
Humbly  offered, 

As  a  mark  of  the  Author's  great  refpecl. 


■  Nee  omnia  apud  priores  meliora, 

Jed  nojira  qucque  atas  multa  Laudis  et  Artium, 
imltanda  pofteris  reliquit.     Tacit. 


PART    II. 

Of  the  Knowledge  of  Mankind. 

CHAP.  I. 

A  general  view  of  what  is  propofed  in  the 
fecond  part. 

HAVING  attempted  to  remove  fome  ob- 
jections which  feemed  to  ftand  in  my 
way,  and  threatened  to  oppofe  my  conclu- 
fion,  I  mail  now  undertake  a  more  direct 
proof  of  the  proportion,  which  I  laid  down 
in  the  firflpart;  namely,  "  That  all  ages  and 
countries  taken  collectively,  the  world  is,  and 
has  been  from  the  earlier!:  notice  we  have 
of  it,  in  a  flate  of  general  improvement" ; 
or,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  thing  in  o- 
ther  words,  "  That  mankind  at  prefent  is 
wifer,  happier,  and  better  than  it  ever  was 
before." 

This,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  a  wide  and 
open  field,  and  the  paths  acrofs  it  are  but 
faintly  marked  ;  the  herd  has  gone  another 
way  ;  people  hitherto  have  paid  fuch  a  de- 
ference to  venerable  antiquity,  as  to  imagine, 

D  that 
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that  the  longer  ago  men  lived,  they  were  for 
that  reafon,    and  in  that  proportion,  wifer 
and  better;  having  feemingly  made  this  mif- 
take   amongft  others,   that  by  hearing  the 
terms,  ancient  and  old,   applied  to  former 
times,  they  have  really  been  led  to  fuppofe 
the  world  older,  and  therefore  wifer  hereto- 
fore, than  it  is  now :  whereas  in  fact,  thofe  * 
early  times  were  the  youthful  days  of  the 
world;    which  is  now,  if   not  in  it's  old 
age,  at  leafl  in  a  much  more  advanced  ftage, 
than  it  was  then ;  and  confequently  has  a 
ftronger  claim  to  that  wifdom,  which  greater 
age  gives,  than  ever  it  had  before. 

With  this  appearance  then  on  my  fide, 
efpecially  as  knowledge  feems  to  be  the. 
grand  principle,  on  which  all  other  improve- 
ments depend,  I  will  begin  with  endeavor- 
ing to  fhew,  that  men  are  wifer  now,  than 
they  formerly  were ;  or,  that  fcience  and  the 
arts  of  life  are  at  prefent  in  a  ftate  of  much 
higher  perfection,  than  they  ever  were,  at 
any  former  period. 

It 

*  Sane,  ur  verum  dicamus,  Antiqultas  feculi  Ju- 
ventus  mundi.  Noftra  profecto  iunt  antiqua  tempo- 
ra,  cum  mundus  jam  ie-nuerit,  non  ea  qua?  compu- 
tantur  ordine  retrogrado  initium  fumendo  a  fseculo 
noftro.    Lord  Bacon. 
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It  can  hardly  be  necefTary,  one  fhould 
think,  to  explain,  what  one  means  by  fuch 
common  terms,  as  fcience  and  the  arts  of  life: 
left  however  any  miftake  mould  be  made;  I 
mean,  by  fcience,  all  that  knowledge,  which 
mankind  are  pofTerTed  of,  by  what  means 
foever  acquired,  or  of  whatever  fort  it  be; 
and,  by  the  arts  of  life,  I  underftand  the 
practical  production  of  fcience  into  ufe, 
comprehending  all  thofe  various  inventions, 
which  contribute,  in  any  degree,  to  fupply 
men  either  with  neceffaries,  conveniencies, 
elegancies,  or  even  amufements. 

To  be  accurate,  one  mould  perhaps  make 
thefe  two  the  fubjects  of  two  diftinct  confi- 
derations ;  it  being  poflible,  that  the  arts  of 
life  may  flourifh  in  fome  degree,  where 
fcience  languifhes;  as  luxury,  which  is  evi- 
dently a  friend  to  the  one,  may  be  thought 
by  fome  an  enemy  to  the  other;  fo  that  the 
fame  conclufion  might  not  be  juft,  when 
extended  to  them  both  indifcriminately : 
but  they  have  generally  grown  up  toge- 
ther in  fuch  clofe  connexion,  that  there  is 
little  room  left  for  the  fufpicion  of  their 
ever  being  parted ;  and  therefore  it  feems 
needlefs  to  confider  them  afunder :  befides, 
much  accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected  in 
D  2  fuch 
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fuch.  a  loofe  way  of  eftimating  things,  as  I 
am  purfuingj  in  which  I  aim  at  nothing 
more,  than  juft  to  touch  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  fuch  matters,  as  lie  open  to  view, 
and  feem  to  invite  the  eye ;  while  I  leave  it 
to  the  more  difcerning  and  judicious  to  pry, 
with  more  exa&nefs,  into  lefs  obvious  di- 
ftinctions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   IL 

A  proof  ]  that  Arts  and  Sciences  miifi  have  been 
improving,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

THAT  arts  and  fciences  have  been, 
upon  the  whole,  in  an  improving 
ftate,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
this  time,  is,  ftriclly,  to  be  proved  only  by 
the  authority  of  hiflory,  or  matter  of  fact, 
as  it  flands  related  there.  Yet  fuch  a  degree- 
of  probability  arifes  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing,  as  may  make  it  feem  unnecefTa- 
ry  to  attempt  a  direct  and  formal  proof. 

For  if,  as  facred  hiftory  informs  us,  man- 
kind derived  it's  being  from  two  original 
parents  j  how  necefTarily  muft  thefe  two, 
ignorant  and  unfkilled  at  firft,  unlefs  they 
were  to  live  by  mere  inftin£l  only,  make 
daily  advances  in  fome  new  difcoveries,  ei- 
ther of  what  was  needful,  or  convenient  for 
them !  allowing  them  to  have  received,  from 
their  Maker,  fome*  flight  information  a- 

bout 

*  Some  of  the  learned  (as  Heidegger  and  Delany) 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains,  to  ftiew,  that  Adam 
had  very  numerous  revelations  made  to  him  :  I  do 
not  mean  at  all  to  interfere  with  their  ftudious  la- 
bors •,  but  allowing  him  to  have  received  all  the  in- 
formation, they  pretend  he  did,  if  he  was  made  a 
rational  creature,  all,  that  I  can  contend  for,  will  be 
equally  true. 

D  1 
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bout  what  was  lit  for  them  to  eat,  what 
they  mould  do,  or  what  avoid  -,  would  their 
own  experience,  think  ye,  make  no  addition 
to  thefe  firft  impreffions,  this  fo  fcanty  fund 
of  knowledge  ?  would  not  they  find  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  life,  that  they  knew 
much  more,  than  they  did  at  the  beginn- 
ing of  it  ?  would  they  not  perceive,  that 
had  they  known  things  at  'firft,  as  well  as 
they  did  then,  they  could  have  got  through 
life  more  comfortably,  than  they  had  done  ? 
and  would  not  they  treafure  up  thefe  docu- 
ments of  experience,  as  ufeful  lefTons  to  their 
children  ?  Thefe  queftions  are  fo  very  clear, 
that  they  contain  their  anfwers.  Their 
'children  then,  even  fuppofmg  them  not  to 
make  all  the  ufe  of  inftruclion,  which  they 
might,  would  certainly,  by  this  means,  fet 
out  in  the  world  with  much  greater  advan- 
tages, than  their  parents  had  done :  and  in 
a  fucceffion  of  generations,  fuppofing  the 
natural  abilities  of  mankind  to  be  the  fame, 
this  muft  continue  for  ever  to  be  the  cafe. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  this,  to  encourage 
every  raw  and  unfledged  upftart,  with  an 
overweening  opinion  of  his  own  towering; 
genius,  to  think  himfelf  wifer  than  his 
teachers ;  or  of  more  underftanding  than  the 
4  aged. 
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aged.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  mark  of  duty  to  be- 
lieve our  parents  and  inflruc~lor6  wifer,  than 
ourfelves;  (which,  if  the  principles  laid  down 
above  be  true,  they  mull  be })  and  it  would 
be  well,  if  we  would  liflen  to  their  wifdom 
more,  than  we  ufually  do.  But  furely  to 
fuppofe,  that,  with  all  our  health  and 
ftrength  about  us,  we  can  go  no  farther, 
than  their  kindnefs  has  conducted  us,  can 
be  the  fign  of  nothing,  but  mere  floth  or 
fhallow  conceit. 

Yet  this  fondnefs,  either  for  flaying 
where  we  are,  or  at  leaf!:,  going  on  only 
in  the  *  old  way ;  or  the  fame  notion 
in  other  words,  an  over-readinefs  to  fancy 
it   impoflible  to   carry   the  land-marks   of 

know- 

*  Certe  confilium  Prophetas  vera  in  hac  re  nor- 
ma eft,  "  State  fuper  vias  antiquas^  et  videte  quse- 
nam  fit  via  re£ta  et  bona,  &  ambulate  in  ea."  An- 
tiquitas  earn  meretur  reverentiam,  ut  homines  ali- 
quamdiu  gradum  fiftere,  et  fupra  earn  flare  debeant, 
atque  undequaque  circumfpicere,  quas  fit  via  op- 
tima :  quum  autem  de  via  bene  confliterit,  tunc 
demum  non  reflitendum,  fed  alacriter  progredien- 
dum.     Lord  Baccn  de  Aug.  Scient. 

But  furely,  if  we  can  perceive  none  of  the  old 
ways  to  be  right  and  good,  or  that  are  likely  to 
lead  us  to  a  conclufion  of  our  prefent  purpofe  -,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  choofe  one  of  our  own-,  or  we  can 
never  arrive  at  any  new  diicovery, 

D4 
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knowledge  farther,  than  where  our  fathers 
had  fixed  them,  aided  by  the  abfurd  ridi- 
cule, which  is  ufually  thrown  upon  all  new 
attempts  by  thole  felf-fatisfied  men,  who 
are  laudably  determined  to  take  things,  as 
they  find  them ;  has  been  one  grand 
hinderance,  that  has  occafioned  the  flow 
movement  of  human  inventions  towards 
perfection.  * 

But  leaving  this  reflexion,  let  us  fuppofe 
mankind  to  be  now  fo  far  increafed  by  de- 
grees, as  to  have  become,  at  firft,  too  nu- 
merous for  one  family;  and  afterwards,  for 
one  country  to  contain.  NeceflTty,  in  this  cafe, 
would  oblige  the  too  populous  commonweal 
to  difcharge  itfelf  of  a  part  of  it's  cumbrous 
weight,  and  to  fend  away  fome  of  it's  fuper- 
fluous  inhabitants ;  who  mutt  go  in  fearch 

of 

*  Sapientiam  fibi  adimunt,  qui  fine  ullo  judicio 
inventa  majorum  probant,  &  ab  aliis  pecudum 
more  ducuntur.  La5l.  de  Orig.  Erroris.  1.2.  c.  8. 
"By  the  advantage  of  which  floth  and  dulnefs,  (as 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  quaintly,  but  ftrongly,  exprefles 
it)  ignorance  is  now  become  ib  powerful  a  tyrant, 
as  it  hath  fet  true  Philolbphy,  Phyfic  and  Divinity 
in  a  pillory ;  and  written  over  the  firft,  Contra 
negantem  PRINCIPIA-,  over  the  fecond,  Virtus 
Specifica  ;  and  over  the  third,  Hcclesia  Ro- 
man a." 
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of  new  habitations;  in  places,  which  before 
were  uninhabited ;  in  climates  too,  which 
differed  much,  from  that  they  left,  in  foil, 
fruits,  and  temperature.  Thefe  new  adven- 
turers then,  to  make  their  fubfiftance  eafy 
and  comfortable,  muft,  befides  the  prin- 
ciples they  brought  from  home  with  them, 
fet  themfelves  with  all  diligence,  to  find  out 
and  learn  many  other  things,  both  ufeful 
and  necefTary  to  be  known.  And  this  again 
would  give  rife  to  feveral  new  and  valuable 
difcoveries.  * 

If  we  fuppofe,  laftly,  thefe  feparate  com- 
munities to  be  arrived  at  the  high  eft  degree 
of  perfection,  which,  independently  of  each 
other,  they  were  capable  of  attaining ;  how 
vaftly  would  they  all  be  improved  by  a  mu- 
tual intercourfe  with  each  other;  and  that  in 
proportion  to  the  eafe,  and  frequency  of  this 
intercourfe  ?  what  a  number  of  things  would 
be  found  in  ufe  among  one  people,  that  had 
never  been  thought  of  by  the  others ;  which 
yet  might  be  introduced  into  their  practice, 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs  ? 

Who- 

*  According  to  the  old  prophecy,  "  Men  fhall  go 
to  and  fro'  upon  the  earth,  and  knowledge  fhall  be> 
increafed." 
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Whoever  confiders,  how  much  the  art  of 
navigation,  the  grand  means  of  conveyance 
from  one  country  to  another,  has  lately  been 
improved  by  the  invention  of  the  compafs ; 
and  in  confequence  of  this,  how  much  com- 
merce has  been  extended ;  (whofe  intereft  it 
is  to  be  acquainted,  as  much  as  poffible,  with 
the  ways  and  manners  of  different  people, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fupply  the  wants  of 
one  nation  with  the  fuperfluities  of  another, 
nay,  whofe  fhidy  it  is  even  to  make  fuper- 
fluities j)  will  eafily  fee  and  allow,  how 
jmuch  the  advantages,  which  modern  times 
have  derived  from  this  intercourfe,  muft  ex- 
ceed any,  which  could  be  obtained  from  it 
heretofore. 

If  any  one  thinks,  that  fciences  have  not 
reaped  the  fame  benefit  by  this  means,  which 
arts  have  j  —  it  muft  be  merely,  becaufe  he 
looks  upon  fcience  to  be  built  on  different 
foundations,  from  thofe  of  nature  and  ex- 
perience) for  otherwife,  the  improvements 
of  them  both  muft  have  been  nearly  equal. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  fame  proportion  proved  from  a  confi deration 
of  the  places,  where  Arts  have  flour iJJ:ed. 

THE  Eaft,  however  well  fuited  it  was" 
for  the  firft  race  of  mankind  to  make 
their  appearance  in,  (as  by  it's  genial  warmth 
there  would  be  a  kind  of  fpontaneous  pro- 
duction of  fruits  for  their  fubfiflence ;)  or 
however  well  it  might  be  calculated  for  the 
fpeedy  difperfion  of  mankind,  (as  it  confirm- 
ed chiefly  of  fruitful  vales  too  narrow  for  an 
increafmg  multitude  to  dwell  in,  and  dis- 
joined from  each  other  by  large}  extenfive 
deferts;)  it  muft  be,  for  the  fame  reafons, 
ill  adapted  to  any  confiderable  improve- 
ments. The  fame  heat,  which  was  favorable 
to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  would  be  extreme- 
ly injurious  to  the  ftxength  of  the  body, 
which  would  become  languid  and  averfe  to 
labor,  the  chief  fmew  of  all  art  and  in- 
duftry.  That  large  extent  of  continent  too, 
with  fuch  vaft  deferts  in  it,  would  render  ail 
trade  and  commerce  extremely  hazardous, 
and  inconvenient  -,  by  which  means,  the  arts 
would  be  deprived  of  their  principal  fupport 
and  encouragement. 

Greece. 
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Greece  and  Italy  partook,  in  fome  refpects, 
though  in  a  lefs  degree,  of  the  inconveniencies 
of  the  Eaft  j  and  therefore,  though  their  ad- 
vancements in  art  were  carried,  confiderably 
beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  eaftern 
predeceflbrs  j  they  muft  fall  far  fhort  of  what 
we,  their  more  weftern,  or  rather  more  north- 
ern fucceflbrs,  have  arrived  at.  The  diftinc- 
tion  which  *  Tully  makes  between  the  Liguri- 
ans  and  thofe  of  Campania,  holds  good,  in  fome 
degree,  between  the  Italians  in  general,  and 
us  of  this  ifland.  They,  born  under  a  better 
fun,  had  little  incitement  to  improvements, 
except  from  luxury  or  pleafure;  which  will 
never  furnifh  fuch  a  goading  fpur  to  in- 
duflry,  as  want  can  do :  we,  though  we  can- 
not, with  reafon,  complain  of  nature's  fpar- 
ingnefs  towards  us,  are  placed  in  fuch  a 
fituation,  as  makes  it  neceffary  to  earn  her 

favors 

*  Speaking  of  the  effect,  which  places  have  upon 
the  manners  of  their  inhabitants,  he  has  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  Non  ingenerantur  hominibus  mores 
tarn  a  flripe  generis,  ac  leminis,  quam  ex  iis  rebus, 
quae  ab  ipsa  natura  loci,  et  vita:  conllietudine  fup- 
peditantur&c.  Ligurcs,  montani,  duri  atque  agreftes. 
Docuit  ager  ipie  nihil  ferendo,  nifi  multa  cultura, 
et  magno  labore  quasfitum.  Campani,  Temper  fa- 
perbi  bonitate  agrorum,  et  magnitudine  fructuum, 
urbis  ialubritate,  defcriptione,  pulchritudine.  —  Ex 
hac  copia  —  arrogantia  et  luxuries."  Dsheg.Agrar, 
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favors,  by  a  lludious  application  of  our  own 
endeavors. 

And,  if  there  be  *  any  truth  in  the  old  pro- 
verb, "  That  neceflity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion," the  moft  numerous  productions  of  art, 
are  always  to  be  expected  in  thofe  places, 
where  the  defects  of  nature  are  the  greateft.-f* 
The  ftroller's  motto,  <c  vivitur  ingenio,"  can 
never  be  fo  true,  as  where  men  muft  live  by 
their  wits,  to  live  at  all.  In  fhort,  what  could 
make  a  Dutchman  ingenious  but  neceffity, 
and  what  but  ingenuity  could  make  fuch  a 
marfh,  as  they  live  in,  not  only  a  habitable 
country ;  but  one,  which  a  few  years  ago, 

could 

*  The  number  of  my  brother  Authors,  the  re- 
fpectable  inhabitants  of  Grub-ftreet,  who  write 
plainly  from  neceflity,  and  yet  fhew  no  great  marks 
of  invention ;  may  incline  fome  perhaps  to  think, 
that  the  proverb  is  not  true  in  every  inftance.  And 
though  I  profefs  not  to  write  through  neceflity,  yet 
it  may  be  well,  if  I  myfelf  efcape  cenfure  here. 

•f  It  will  be  found  too  to  be  in  general  true,  that, 
where  arts  are  moft  numerous,  (fuch  is  the  friendly 
afliftance  which  they  mutually  lend  each  other!) 
there  alfo  they  will  be  in  the  greateft  perfection  ; 
fome  few  particulars  only  excepted,  which  owe  the 
excellence  they  are  brought  to,  to  fome  extraor- 
dinary circumftance,  fuch  as  embalming  amongfl 
the  Egyptians,  mooting  with  bows  and  arrows  a- 
mongft  the  Indians^  &c. 
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could  vie  with  the  greater!  and  proudeft 
flate  in  Europe? 

However,  though  neceflity  be  the  ftrongeft 
motive  to  put  men  upon  the  firft  trials  of 
their  fkill,  yet  this  end  is  foon  fatisfied;  and 
the  arts  require  a  better  pay-mafter,  and 
much  higher  encouragement,  than  it  can 
give,  to  fhew  themfelves  in  any  great  degree 
of  perfection.  It  will  follow  from  hence, 
that  of  all  places  arts  rauft  flourifh  mod  in 
thofe,  where  nature  has  been  rather  fparing 
in  her  choicer!  gifts  ;  and  yet  the  genius  and 
riches  of  the  inhabitants  incline  them  much 
to  luxury  and  pleafure. 

If  the  fituation  of  fuch  a  place  mould, 
moreover,  afford  opportunity  for  an  extenfive 
commerce;  and  the  quantity  of  what  are 
called  ftaple  commodities  mould  farther  make 
this  commerce  an  advantageous  one;  (fo 
that  even  in  acquiring  elegancies  men  ac- 
quire frefh  opulence,  the  means  of  getting 
more ;)  here  it  is,  that  arts  mufl  naturally 
attain  to  the  higher!  fummit  of  improve- 
ment. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  evidence  which  hiftory  gives  to  the  above- 
particulars. 

TO  the  above,  which  may  be  called  na- 
tural arguments  in  favor  of  modern 
excellency,  the  teftimony  of  all  hiftory,  if  we 
follow  it's  guidance  through  the  different 
places,  where  the  mod  eminent  of  mankind 
have  had  fuccefiively  their  abode,  will  per- 
fectly agree. 

I  am  not  going  to  collect,  materials  for  a 
hiftory  of  arts  and  fciences;  (though  it 
were  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  fuch  a  work 
was  undertaken  by  an  able  hand ! )  but  per- 
haps the  following  general  fketch,  in  which 
no  more  is  attempted,  than  barely  to  mark 
a  few  outlines,  may  be  thought  no  unfair  re- 
prefentation  of  the  antient  ftate  of  things. 

In  the  Eafl,  where  the  dawn  firft  arofe, 
men  lived,  as  it  were,  under  a  fort  of  twi- 
light; which  partook  in  a  great  degree  of 
that  darknefs,  which  had  preceded  it.  Their 
knowledge  mufl  have  been  as  imperfect,  as 
the  accounts  we  have  of  it  can  be  fuppofed 
to  be :  according  to  thefe,  it  confifted  chiefly 
of  a  few  moral  apologues,  where  the  madow 

was 
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was  much  larger,  than  the  fubftance  -,  a  fct 
of  loofe  fcattered  maxims  of  life ;  and  fome 
accidental  difcoveries  in  the  properties  of 
plants  and  herbs :  Thefe,  together  with  a 
very  fmall  number  of  trifling  obfervations 
on  the  heavens,  conflituting  a  fhort  rude 
fyflem  of  aftronomy,  or  rather  aftrology, 
which  aided,  and  in  it's  turn  was  aided  by> 
their  fuperflition,  feem  to  make  the  mm,  if 
fuch  is  to  be  called  knowledge,  of  what  the 
eaftern  fages  knew. 

Their  religion  was  fuch,  as  their  paftoral 
life  might  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  throw  in 
their  way  ;  by  their  frequent  contemplations 
on  the  heavens  they  might  be  led  firft  to 
admire  and  wonder  at,  and  from  thence  to 
revere  and  worfhip,  what  they  faw  moil 
ftriking  there,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and 
the  ftars)  which  they  might  alfo  perceive 
were  of  much  benefit  to  them,  by  affording 
light  and  heat.  And  they  were  probably  di- 
rected in  the  choice  of  what  they  fhould 
offer  to  thefe  objects  of  their  worfhip,  either 
to  gain  their  favor,  or  avert  their  anger,  by 
reflecting  on  what  would  be  moft  agreeable 
to  themfelves,  in  the  fame  circumitances. 

Their  civil  government  was  plainly  fuited 
only  to  keep  in  awe  hearts  of  prey  -,  fuch  as 

man* 
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mankind  could  never  have  fubmitted  to,  but 
through  ignorance,  or  neceffity.  Whether 
parental  authority  flept  into  the  feat  of  em- 
pire, and  arrogated  to  itfelf  fupreme  com- 
mand j  or  whether  the  fears  of  the  herd  led 
them  to  feek  protection  under  the  conduct 
of  fome  one  of  greater  ftrength,  or  cunning 
than  the  reft,  might  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
determine.  But  certain  it  is,  the  firft  fpeci- 
mens  of  human  government  do  little  credit 
to  their  origin  :  there  was  the  moft  abject 
flavery  on  the  .one  hand,  and  the  moft  ab- 
folute  tyranny  on  the  other,  that  imagina- 
tion can  well  form. 

The  luxury  of  the  eaftern  emperors,  as 
they  became  great,  it  muft  be  owned,  gave 
confiderable  encouragement  for  the  arts  to 
mew  themfelvesj  but  they  were  hindered 
from  attaining  to  any  great  degree  of  per- 
fection by  the  narrownefs  of  their  com- 
merce; which  extending  no  farther,  than  to 
countries  of  nearly  the  fame  produce  with 
their  own,  and  confined  to  a  few  articles, 
fuch  as  corn,  gems,  and  fpicery,  afforded  fmall 
variety  for  genius  to  exercife  itfelf  upon. 

It  muft  be  obferved  here,  that  I  except  out 
of  my  account  God's  peculiar  people,  the 
people  of  Ifracly  together  with  the.  religion, 

E  -ftatutes, 
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ftatutes,  and  ordinances,which  he  gave  them; 
thefe  being  of  divine  inftitution,  are  not 
fubjecl  to  thofe  general  laws,  by  which  the 
common  courfe  of  things  is  regulated. 

Egypt  too  and  it's  learning,  is  a  fubjecl:, 
which  I  would  willingly  pafs  over,  not  as 
fearing,  it  will  make  agamft  me;  but,  (if  it 
may  be  confident  with  the  dignity  of  an 
author  to  own  himfelf  ignorant  of  any  thing, 
that  falls  in  his  way,)  becaufe  I  really  know 
very  little  of  the  matter.  Happy  in  what 
they  pofTefTed,  like  the  modern  Chintfe,  they 
feem  to  have  been  little  foliicitous  about 
getting  any  thing,  their  neighbours  had ;  but 
extremely  fo  in  preventing  others  from  hav- 
ing any  intercourfe  at  all  with  them.  Hence 
the  Difficulty  of  faying,  wdiat  they  knew,  or 
did  not  know.  If  anv  one  however  has  a 
defire  of  being  better  acquainted  with  them, 
he  need  only  read  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Mofes;  the  author  of  which  incomparable 
performance  is,  like  the  perfon  he  treats  of, 
learned  in  all  the  ivi/Jom  of  the  Egyptians;  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  can  tell  us  exactly  the 
time  and  occafion,  when  they  firft  began  to 
write  running  hand  ! 

In  the  mean  time  it  fecms  clear  to  me, 

that  their  affectation  of  fo  much  myfrery, 

4  and 
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and  fecrecy,  was  but,  in  general,  a  cover  for 

their  ignorance.    True  knowledge  deals  not 

in  myflery,  nor  does  it  feck  to  be  hid.  Their 

deifying  too  the  authors  of  ufeful  difcoveries 

fhews   fbfficiently,    that   things   were   near 

their  beginning  amongft  them.    If,  befides 

this,  it  be  true,  that  Grecian  learning  was 

built  upon  their's ;  we  may  well  conclude, 

that  the  foundation  was  not  higher,  than 

the  edifice.* 

If  we  pafs  from  hence  into  Greece ;  we  fliall 

find,   that  they  gave  a  fhape  and  coloring 

to  thofe  outlines  of  knowledge,  which  their 

eaftern  predeceffors  had  left  them :  to  thofe 

rude  and  uncouth  forms  of  letters,  which 

they  received  from  them,  they  added  fubflance 

and  finews,  and  formed  a  fmooth  and  raoft 

harmonious  language ;    with    which    they 

wrought  wonders  in  the  provinces  of  poetry 

and  eloquence,   pufhed  on,   as  they   were, 

by 

*  Primi  per  figuras  animalium  JEgyptii  fenfus 
mentis  effingebant ;  et  antiquiffima  monimenta  hu- 
manas  memoriae  imprefla  faxis  cernuntur  •,  ec  lite- 
rarum  femet  inventores  perhibent.  Inde  Phoenicas, 
quia  mari  prcepollebant,  intulille  Grsecia?,  gloriam- 
que  adeptosj  tanquam  repererint  quae  acceperant. 
Quippe  fama  eft  Cadmum  claffe  Phoenicum  ve- 
ctum,  rudibus  adhuc  Grsecorum  populis  artis  ejus 
auclorem  fuifTe,  &c.    Tacit.  Annal. 

E  2 
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by  the  hopes  of  living  in  the  memories  of 
mankind  after  death  j  the  only  fpecies  of  im- 
mortality, of  which  they  had  any  fteady 
apprehenfion. 

The  loofe  and  unconnected  maxims  of 
former  wifdom,  they  wrought  into  fine  fy- 
ftems  of  phyfics,  ethics,  and  politics.  They 
refined  their  manners  and  extended  their 
commerce ;  which  however,  like  their  mips, 
durft  not  venture,  even  yet,  far  from  the 
mores,  or  launch  into  the  deep. 

But  though  other  things,  and  morality 
•amongft  the  reft,  received  confiderable  im- 
provements here ;  yet  religion  frill  lay  in  the 
fame  imperfect  ftate,  it  had  been  in,  v/ith 
only  this  addition,  that  the  catalogue  of  dei- 
ties was  enlarged;-  every  virtue  and  eveiy 
vice  having  been  taken  into  the  lift  of 
gods,  and  goddefTes.  Which  pradtics  is 
however  not  fo  abfurd,  as  it  founds.  Till 
men  could  arrive  at  juft  notions  of  the 
unity,  omnipotence,  and  omniprefence,  of 
the  true  God ;  what  properer  method  could 
be  thought  of  to  keep  them  in  awe,  than  to 
infpire  them  with  a  belief,  that  there  was  a 
particular  Deity,  who  prefided  over  every 
thing,  they  had  to  do  with 5  over  every 
action,  thought,  and  motion  of  their  will; 

to 
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to  whom  fuch  or  fuch  behaviour  would  either 
be  agreeable,  or  odious  ? 

But  whatever  the  improvements  of  Greece 
were,  their  knowledge  was  drawn  more  from 
the  fchools,  than  common  life ;  and  conse- 
quently was  much  better  fitted  for  difputes 
in  the  one,  than  for  ufe  in  the  other;  was 
in  fhort  much  more  fuited  to  the  conceal- 
ment of  error,  than  the  difcovery  of  truth. 
The  effect,  it  has  had,  has  been  accordingly, 
juft  fuch,  as  might  be  expected.  Whilfl  men 
were  content  to  follow  each  other  in  the 
fame  narrow  path,  they  neither  did,  nor 
could,  make  any  new  difcoveries :  all  they 
could  do,  was  merely  to  wrangle  and  dif- 
pute,  by  dint  of  fyllogifm,  in  defence  of 
their  common  error.  And  it  has  cofl  the 
world  more  trouble  to  get  rid  of  miflakes, 
thus  entailed  upon  it  by  authority,  than  it 
has  met  with  from  all  the  other  flop- 
pages,  in  the  way  to  true  fcience,  what- 
foever. 

If  we  look  into  the  writings  of  their  moil: 
eminent  philofophers,  we  mail  find,  that 
Artjlotle^  inflead  of  following  Nature,  en- 
deavored, by  every  flratagem,  to  catch  her  in 
the  fubtle  nets  of  his  logic,  and  to  lead  her 
after  him  in  a  firing  of  predicaments :    as 

E  3  well 
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well  might  the  fpider  have  attempted  to 
bind  the  brindled  lion  in  her  cobweb. 

It  may  be  faid,  he  did  not  draw  his  con- 
fined notions  from  the  academic  fchool;  and 
that  Plato  had  better  defigns  and  more  en- 
larged views :  but  if  he  had,  it  was  a  pity 
he  fhould  go  into  a  wood  in  fearch  of  truth, 
inter  fyfoas  qiuzrere  verum  5  as  he  feems  by 
that  means  to  have  loft  both  himfelf,  and 
all  who  came  after  him,  inendlefs  intricacies. 
Had  he  chofe  the  more  open  country  for 
his  profpecr,  he  might  perhaps  have  had  a 
clearer  view  of  thofe  abftracl  forms  and 
ideas,  which  in  the  other  fituation  puzzled 
him  fo  much :  but  that  vapor  and  condenfed 
air,  which  is  apt  to  fettle  about  trees  and 
groves,  fpoiled  all,  and  rendered  every  thing 
confufed. 

If  thefe  two  great  mafters  of  Grecian  wif- 
dom  excelled  in  any  thing,  it  was  in  their 
rules  about  government  -,  but  even  thefe,  (ex- 
clufive  of  the  ideal  part  of  them,  which  was 
contrived  only  for  Utopia,)  were  calculated, 
more  for  Greece,  than  for  the  world  at  large. 
Indeed  Greece  was  the  world  then,  and  it's 
feparate  flates  the  different  and  refpeclive 
nations  of  it.    How  then  ihall  we  compare 

the 
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the  {late  of  things,  which  obtained  at  that 
time,  to  the  prefent  ?  when  that,  which  was 
the  whole  world  then,  is  now  but  one  of  the 
meaneil  and  moil  abject  provinces,  it  con- 
tains ? 

Rome,  the  next  feat  of  human  grandeur, 
made  fmall   advances,  beyond  what  Greece 
had  done,  except  in  extent  of  empire;  a  na- 
tion of  warriors  and  patriots,  full  of  con- 
quell  and  the  honor  of  arms,  were  attentive 
to  little  elfe,  except  what  immediately  pro- 
moted their  favorite  project,  and  great  am- 
bition of  univerfal  empire.    And  it  was  not, 
till  they  had  well  nigh  effected  this  grand 
purpofe,  that  the  arts  gained  any  confidera- 
ble  attention  among  them.    Though,  when 
they  did  bend  their  thoughts  this   way,  it 
mufl  be  owned,  they  made  a  moil  furpriiing 
progrefs ;  they  even  outdid  their  mailers  in 
many  inilances,  and  perhaps  equalled  them 
in  all ;  particularly  in  ethics,  didactic  and 
fatiric  poetry,  they  feem  to  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  Greeks;    Tullys  offices,  Horace's 
epiflles  and  fatires,  with  thofe  of  Juvenal 
and  Perjius,  {landing  almofl  without  a  rival 
to  vie  with  them.    And  indeed  their  know- 
ledge of  all  kinds   appears   to   have  been 
much  more  accurate  and  defined,  than  that 
E  4  of 
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of  the  Greeks.  Their  hiilory  has  lefs  of  fable, 
and  more  of  common  life  in  it ;  and  even 
their  poetry  has  lefs  of  what  has  been  fmce 
called  romance,  and  more  good  fenfe  in  it, 
than  that  of  the  others. 

But  the  age  of  learning  was  extremely 
fhort  at  Rome-,  no  fooner  had  it  attained  to 
any  tiling  like  maturity,  than  it  fell,  almofl 
at  once,  into  mere  dotage;  in  which  fickly 
irate  it  languifhed  a  few  years  >  and  then 
funk  to  nothing.  It  was  not  long,  after  arts 
and  fciences  began  to  grow  refpectable  here, 
that,  the  conftitution  being  changed,  and 
the  feat  of  empire  removed  from  it's  native 
foil  to  a  country,  where  it  never  throve,  the 
vaft  fabric  of  Roman  greatnefs  fell  to  pieces, 
even  by  it's  own  *  weight,  as  it  were ;  and 
opened  a  paifage  for  the  inroads  of  thofe 
horrid  barbarians,  who,  being  bred  in  poverty 
and  ignorance,  were  better  fuited  to  mortify, 
and  take  a  more  ample  revenge  of  thofe 
haughty  lords,  who  had  long  affected  to  be 

mailers 

*  Livy  fays  of  it,  before  the  event  happened,  "  Ab 
*'  exiguis  profecta  initiis,  eo  creverat,  ut  jam  magni- 
iiidine  labor ~et  fna."  And  farther  adds,  that  he  fuppoies 
his  readers  will  haften  on  "  ad  \\xc  nova  quibus 
"jampridem  pravakntis  populi  vires  fe  i$fie  cetifi- 
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m  afters  of  the  whole  world ;  every  monu- 
ment of  whofe  pride  now  felt  their  favage 
hands. 

The  cloud  of  darknefs,  which  after  this 
event,  fo  fatal  to  letters,  overfpread  the 
face  of  all  human  affairs,  makes  a  moll 
dreadful  void  in  the  hiflory  of  fcience: 
though  it  was  but  the  natural  confequence 
of  one  nation's  arrogating  to  itfelf  fu- 
preme  dominion ;  which  is  no  otherwife  to 
be  acquired,  or  maintained  by  thofe,  who 
attempt  it,  than  by  carefully  keeping  to 
themfelves  all  learning,  riches,  and  means 
of  power  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  who 
are  to  be  their  flaves  j  and  confequently  they 
and  learning  muft  fall  together.  This,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  never  again  be  the  cafe  j  it 
cannot,  at  leaft,  happen  by  the  fame  means, 
fo  long  as  there  are  rival  nations,  jealous  of 
each  other's  greatnefs,  and  whofe  intereft  it 
is,  and  is  known  to  be,  to  maintain,  what  is 
called,  a  balance  of  power. 

From  this  cloud  mankind,  fome  years  ago, 
happily  emerged;  and  have  recovered  enough 
of  antient  learning,  if  not  to  fatisfy  their 
curiofity,  at  leaft  to  inform  them  of  almoft 
every  thing  material,  that  was  known  in  the 
world  before.    The  fpace  included  between 

this 
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this  aera  and  the  prefent,  is  what  in  general  I 
mean  by  modern  times,  when  they  are  men- 
tioned with  reference  to  former  ages;  but 
it  is  equally  true,  that  we  have  been  im- 
proving from  that  time  to  this. 

What  comparifon  then  fhall  we  inftitute 
between  antient  knowledge  and  modern  ac- 
quifitions,  when  the  whole  fum  of  the  for- 
mer makes  but  as  it  were  the  bafis,  on  which 
the  latter  are  built  ?  We  can  eafily  make  all, 
that  men  formerly  knew,  our  own;  and  then, 
without  being  tired  with  any  previous  fearch, 
with  all  our  vigor  frefh  about  us,  can  from 
thence  fet  out  on  new  difcoveries;  which 
we  are  ftill  more  likely  to  attain  to,  becaufe 
we  can  calmly  look  down  from  our  emi- 
nence, and  fee  where  they,  who  went  before 
us,  were  mifled  and  loft  their  way;  can  cor- 
rect their  miftakes,  avoid  their  errors,  and 
mark  out,  and  purfue,  with  lefs  embarrafs- 
ment,  the  direct  road,  which  leads  to  truth. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   V. 

A  general  comparifon  between  ancient  and 
modern  /earning. 

IT  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  however,  that  I 
mean  to  affert  every  thing  to  have  been 
error  and  mrftake  in  thefe  our  fchoolmafters. 
I  would  not  be  fufpecled  of  being  capable 
of  looking,  with  indifference,  at  thofe  ftu- 
pendous  inftances  of  former  greatnefs,  Rome 
and  Athens.  It  is  impoffible  to  furvey  them 
without  perceiving  many  circumftances, 
which  ftrike  the  mind  with  awful  admira- 
tion. 

What  *  fuperftition  to  their  gods,  or  adu- 
lation to  their  heroes  vanity,  led  them  to 
excel  in,  they  carried  to  an  amazing  height 
of  perfection.    It  is  from  hence  we  fee  and 

own 

*  Perhaps  a  fimilar  fuperftition  in  modem  Rqmey 
the  adoration  paid  to  the  fhrines  and  pictures  of 
faints,  &c.  may  be  as  ftrong  a  reaibn,  as  any  other» 
why  the  Italians  have  continued  fo  long  to  excel  in 
the  arts  of  fculpture  and  painting.  We  know  in  fad, 
that  amongft  ourfelves  fome  of  the  nobleft  fpeci- 
mens  of  architecture,  we  have  to  boaft  of,  were  the 
works  of  Gothic  ignorance,  ftirred  up  by  zeal  and  de- 
votion, at  a  time,  when  it  cannot  be  faid,  the  arts  were 
in  any  -degree  of  perfection,  equal  to  the  prefent. 
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own  their  fuperior  excellence  in  architec- 
ture, ftatuary,  and  their  appendant  arts.  But 
they  feem  to  have  employed  their  genius 
and  induftry,  chiefly  in  fome  of  the  inferior 
parts  of  fcience ;  and  appear  to  have  been 
principally  burled ;  to  have  fpent  moll:  of 
their  time  and  attention,  in  ornamenting 
the  inlets  and  gates  of  knowledge  j  as  if 
confeious,  it  was  not  permitted  to  their  un- 
hallowed feet  to  enter  into  her  temple. 
Their  goddefs  wore  a  *veil,  and  they  either 
durft  not,  or  did  not,  attempt  to  pull  it  off. 
They  knew  fcarce  any  thing,  as  we  do.  They 
never  fearched  into  the  hidden  fources  of 
fcience.  Their  knowledge  like  the  Nile  was 
divided  into  different  channels,  but  they 
knew  nothing  of  it's  head.  They  wrote  laws, 
but  they  underftood  nothing  of  thtfpirit  of 
laws.  They  reafoned,  but  they  were  intirely 
unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  the  mind,  or 
how  it  acquired  it's  ideas.  They  faw  matter, 
and  they  faw  motion  -,  but  they  were  quite 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  one,  and  of 
the  laws,  by  which  the  other  was  governed. 
Their  knowledge,  in  fhort,  was  drawn  ra- 
ther 
*  Velum  mev.m  rev  davit  nemo. 

Part  of  an  old  inscription  in  an  Egyptian  temple  of 
Minerva. 
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ther  from  their  own  brain,  than  from  na- 
ture. They  trailed  more  to  fancy,  than  to 
facts  :  and,  like  thofe  ingenious  architects, 
who  begin  their  building  from  the  roof, 
they  framed  curious  hypothefes,  which  had 
no  foundation  to  fupport  them.  Whereas 
we,  leaving  the  airy  flights  of  imagination, 
have  taken  the  furer,  though  more  humble 
path  of  fober  reafon  and  chaftized  reflexion; 
and  ground  our  deductions  on  correct  ex- 
periments, and  accurate  obfervation.  Their 
knowledge  extended  only  to  a  few  particu- 
lars; we  know  fomewhat  of  almofl:  every 
thing,  that  can  be  known,  the  boundaries 
of  learning  having  been  as  much  enlarged 
by  late  difcoveries,  as  thofe  of  the  habitable 
globe  have  been  by  the  addition  of  a  new- 
world.  The  powers  of  mechanifm,  and  o- 
ther  parts  of  ufeful  icience  have  been  car- 
ried to  fuch  perfection,  as  former  times 
could  never  have  conceived  poflible  :  to  fuch 
indeed,  as  the  prefent  mav  hardly  efteem  cre- 
dible. To  enumerate  particulars  is  impofli- 
ble ;  the  very  catalogue  and  mere  index  of 
our  improvements  would  fill  as  many  vo- 
lumes, as  heretofore  contained  all  the  know- 
ledge, which  mankind  were  pofTefTed  of. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Some  particulars,  which  are  likely  to  be 
difputed. 

NOtwithftanding  the  above  general  com- 
parifon  turns  out  fo  favorable  to  pre- 
fent  times  j  there  are  fome,  to  whofe  nar- 
row minds  one  particular  art  or  fcience  feems 
to  include  all  excellence  -,  and  who,  on  that 
account,  will  flill  give  the  preference  to  for- 
mer days. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  the  man  of  claflic 
learning,  who  fancies,  that  all  knowledge, 
of  any  worth,  is  confined  to  grammar,  rheto- 
ric, and  poetry,  will  figh,  that  his  lot  of  life 
was  not  cafl  in  the  Augujlan  age.  The  man 
of  war  will  wifh,  he  had  feen  the  difpofitions 
of  Cafar,  or  of  Hannibal!  the  devout  and 
ferious  Chrijlian,  with  a  better  heart,  though 
not  much  better  reafon,  will  carry  back  his 
defire  of  having  lived  nearer  to  that  memo- 
rable aera,  when  the  Son  of  God,  by  com- 
ing into  the  world,  enlightened  and  improv- 
ed mankind. 

Look  into  thefe  refpeclive  ages,  and  you 

will  find  men  wiming,  in  the  fame  manner, 

to  have  lived  farther  back  ftill ;  which  fhews 

of  itfelf  the  wifh  to  be  abfurd. 

But 
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But  let  us  examine,  in  their  order,  a  little 
more  narrowly  into  thefe  feveral  particulars, 
and  bring  their  merits  to  a  nearer  view.  * 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  I  might  have  car- 
ried this  chapter  to  a  much  greater  length,  by  in- 
ferring many  other  particulars,  which  are  as  likely 

to  be  difputed  with  me,  as  the  above. Indeed 

I  believe,  I  might  have  made  the  chapter  endlefs  by 
that  means  •,  fo  many,  and  inch  ftrenuous  advocates 
have  the  ancients  to  defend  their  caufe  in  every  in- 
ftance  !  a  principal  reafon  of  which  may  pofiibly  be 
this  •,  boys  are  early  flogged  into  a  high  opinion  of 
their  worth  and  excellence  ;  and  they  cannot  eafily 
bring  themfelves  to  think  afterwards,  that  all  the 
harm  treatment,  which  they  fuffered,  on  this  ac- 
count, from  the  plagofus  Qrbilius\  who  had  the  or- 
dering of  their  youth,  was  for  any  thing  lefs,  than 
matters  of  the  higheft  importance  :  on  the  contrary, 
having  at  length,  by  labour  and  application,  ac- 
quired a  competent  fkill  in  Greek  and  Latin,  they 
are  apt  to  imagine,  they  have  attained  the  very  fum- 
mit  of  human  learning  ;  and  look  down  from  thence 
en  the  other  parts  of  it,  as  low  and  groveling.  To 
this  pride  of  theirs,  we  may  add  a  love  of  eafe,  v/hich 
renders  them  unwilling  to  enter  upon  any  new  branch 
of  knowledge,  where  all  the  drudgery  of  firrt  prin- 
ciples mud  again  be  undertaken  \  efpecially,  as  they 
find  their  vanity  fufficiently  flattered  already,  by 
being  looked  upon  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  as  polite 
fiholars.  If  fome  of  our  bell  Englifh  authors  had 
the  fanction  given  them  of  being  taught  at  fchcol ; 
this  attachment  to  antiquity,  merely  as  fuch,  would 
gradually  wear  off-,  boys  would  learn  fenfe  as  well 
as  found  •,  and  our  language,  in  time,  receive  the 
improvements,  of  which  it  is  capable. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  language ',  and  thofe  parts  of  fete  nee,  which 
depe?id  more  immediately  upon  it,  fuch  as 
rhetoric,  poetry,  6cc. 

PLEASED  with  having  learned  to  talk, 
the  ancients  took  vafl  pains  to  mew 
the  acquifition,  they  had  made;  hence  the 
many  bawbles  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
poetry,  to  be  found  amongft  them.  But 
what  are  thefe  more,  than  mere  toys  and  rat- 
tles, well  enough  fuited  indeed  to  the  infan- 
cy of  the  world,  but  which  it's  manly  and 
more  philofophic  age  muft  needs  hold  in 
low  eftimation  ? 

All  pretenfions .  then  to  fuperior  excel- 
lence, in  thefe  inftances,  might  be  given  up 
on  the  fide  of  the  moderns,  without  inter- 
fering at  all  with  the  plan,  which  I  have 
hitherto  been  advancing :  fmce,  though  fci- 
ence  in  general  be  like  a  river,  and  increafes 
the  farther  it  is  removed  from  the  fmall 
fprings,  which  gave  rife  to  it;  yet  fome 
parts  of  it  refemble  rather  lakes  or  ftanding 
ponds,  formed  occafionally  perhaps  from 
the  overflowings  of  the  other,  but  which  in 
return  contribute  nothing  to  it's  enlarge- 
ment ; 
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ment ;  fo  far  from  that,  being  incapable  of 
increafe  themfelves,  beyond  a  certain  pitch, 
they  may  accidentally  be  dried  up,  without 
affecting  in  the  leafl  degree  the  courfe  of  the 
other,  which  ftill  runs  on  as  before, 
—  "  Virefque  acquirit  eundo." 
In  fa6t,  whatever  depends  upon  experiment 
and  obfervation,  (which  all  the  nobler  and 
more  ufeful  parts  of  knowledge  do)  is  capa- 
ble of  continual  improvement.  But  eloquence 
and  poetry,  as  foon  as  the  language  of  a 
people  is  at  all  formed,  may  be  as  complete 
in  a  fingle  age,  as  the  experience  of  a  thou- 
fand  could  make  them.  Nay,  early  times  have 
fome  manifefl  advantages  in  this  refpecl;  : 
their  language  rnuft.  neceffarily  abound 
moil  in  metaphors  and  allufions,  which  are 
the  great  ornaments  of  eloquence  and  poe- 
try: the  fimplicity  too  of  men's  manners, 
at  fuch  times  gives  a  boldnefs  and  freedom 
to  their  fentiments,  which  will  hereafter  be 
expreffed  with  more  caution  and  diffidence. 
Even  their  knowing  no  better  raifes  a  *  con- 
fidence, 

*  We  have  an  inftance  of  this  kind  of  aflurance 
given  us  by  Suetonius.  "  Germanorum  legatis  in  or- 
"  cheftra  iedere  permifit  {Claudius)  Jimplicitate  eo- 
"  rum  fkjiducid  motus,  quod  in  popularia  deducti,\ 
"  quum  animadvertiflent  Parthos  &  Armenios  fc- 
"  dentes  in  ienatu  ad  eadem  loca  fponte  tranfierunt." 

F  And 
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Science,  and  an  hone-ft  afTurance  in  them, 
which  add  a  wonderful  force  and  energy  to 
what  they  fay.  And  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  Indian  chiefs,  who  now  figure  it  fo 
much  in  <  oratory  before  the  afTemblies  of  our 
colonies,  will  grow  lefs  eloquent,  though 
not  lefs  learned,  as  they  become  more  civi- 
lized, and  leave  off  throwing  down  their 
belts  of  wampum,  at  the  clofe  of  their 
periods. 

A  particular  reafon  too  might  be  align- 
ed, why  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  their 
manners  became  more  refined,  fhould  ex- 
cel us  in  thefe  inftances.  They  had  *  error 
to  deck  out  $  we,  truth :  the  former  of  which 
is  a  much  finer  fubject  for  fiction  and  flow- 
ing language,  than  the  latter.  The  tinfel 
and  paint,  which  add  charms  to  the  harlot, 

would 

And  perhaps  the  fpeech  given  to  our  countryman 
Caraftacus  by  Tacitus,  which  feems  drawn  on 
purpofe  to  fuit  a  fimplicity  of  manners,  is  the  fineft 
piece  of  oratory,  that  ever  was  included  in  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  of  words. 

*  So  much  advantage  has  error  in  this  refpect, 
that  let  two  perfons  with  equal  powers  of  oratory 
fet  out ;  the  one,  to  teach  our  holy  religion  in  all  it's 
purity-,  the  other,  to  propagate  ibme  wild  enthufiaftic 
notions  about  it;  the  number  of  converts,  I  would 
venture  to  fay,  made  by  the  former,  would  bear  no 
proportion  to  thofe  of  the  latter. 
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would  fait  but  ill  with  the  grace  and  dig- 
nity of  the  matron.  It  is  for  this  reafon, 
that  all  our  poets  apoftatize  from  their  re- 
ligion, and  turn  worfhippers  of  Apollo  and 
the  Mufes  j  and,  when  they  want  any  ftrong 
coloring,  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  Pa- 
gan rites  and  ceremonies :  fo  that,  if  by  any 
means  the  Pa?itheon  mould  be  loft,  one  half 
of  them  would  not  be  intelligible  to  the  En- 
glijh  reader.  Even  the  great  Milton  himfelf, 
is  but  a  kind  of  heathen-chriftian,  having 
plainly  fhaped  his  angels  after  the  pattern 
of  Homer's,  deities.  How  much  it  is  for  the 
honor  of  our  holy  religion,  to  have  it's  fa- 
cred  myfteries  drefTed  in  the  garb  of  hea- 
then mythology,  mail  be  left  to  others  to 
determine. 

Thefe  things  being  confidered,  whether 
we  may  pretend  to  rival  the  ancients  in 
point  of  eloquence,  I  know  not.  Having 
had  little  accefs  to  the  houfes  of  parliament 
(the  only  places,  I  fufpecl,  where  any  thing 
like  true  oratory  is  praciifed  among  us)  I 
have  never  heard  our  Englifh  Demojihenes  \ 
from  fome  *fpeeches  however,  occahonally 

pub- 

*  It  would  certainly  do  our  countr"jio  fmall  cre- 
dit, if  a  collection  of  lome  of  the  bef:  fpeeches  in 
parliament  was  Separately  publiihed,  Debate*,  'Jour- 
nals, &c.  being  too  voluminous  to  tind  them  in. 

F  2  The 
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publifhed,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think, 
if  we  fall  fhort  of  the  antient  orators  in  any 

thing, 

The  Clergy  muft  excufe  me  for  not  mentioning 
the  Pulpit  on  this  occafion  ;  as  I  am  fatisfied,  there 
is  not  much  eloquence  fhewn  there  ;  though  more 
now,  than  formerly  has  been. 

Indeed  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  how  much  it 
ought  to  be  practifed  there.  From  the  fpecimens  of 
what  one  fees  Whitfield,  and  his  crew,  able  to  do  with 
mankind,  by  a  very  coarfe  application  of  this  talent, 
one  might  conclude,  it  would  not  be  much  for  the 
quiet  of  the  community,  to  have  the  paflions  much 
flirred  by  religious  eloquence.  And  this  is  the  mif- 
fortune  of  all  eloquence,  that  it's  greateft  influence 
is  over  the  weakeil  under  Handings,  where  it  is  juft 
as  likely  to  do  harm,  as  good.  All  therefore,  which 
probably  ought  to  be  attempted  from  the  pulpit  in 
this  way,  is  manly  fenfe  and  fober  reafon,  with  a 
very  moderate  proportion  of  ornament,  and  a  ferious, 
earneft,  emphatic  elocution.  But  this  is  humbly  fub- 
mittcd  to  the  judgement  of  the  great  National 
Preacher,  who  knows  fo  much  better,  what  his  in- 
brethren  ought  to  do. 

As  for  the  Bar,  the  practice  and  method  of  plead- 
ing there,  affords  the  modern  advocate  little  oppor- 
tunity of  difplaying  any  thing  like  eloquence.  Our 
laws  are  fo  numerous,  and  adjudged  cafes  fo  com- 
mon, that  the  pleader  has  little  elfe  to  do  but  to 
explain  their  intent  and  meaning,  on  the  one  fide  ; 
and  on  the  other,  to  puzzle  and  perplex  it :  as  for 
any  addrefs  to  the  paffions  of  the  judge  or  jury, 
cafes  of  doing  that,  with  any  propriety,  feldom  hap- 
pen, except  in  the  occafional  trials  of  ftate  criminals; 
in  which  inftances  our  lawyers  have  always  done 
juftice  to  their  character,  and  their  clients. 
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thing,  it  can  only  be  in  action ;  (which  how- 
ever, it  mufl  be  owned,  was  adjudged  to  be 
almofl  the  whole  of  the  matter  by  one  of 
it's  greater!:  mailers,  though  his  opinion  does 
not  give  one  the  highefl  idea  of  it's  worth) 
as  for  fenfe  and  language,  thefe  fpecimens 
are  clearly  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any 
productions  of  antiquity. 

But  let  not  the  choir  of  Parnajfus  be  a- 
larmed  :  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty, 
which  I  have  expreffed  about  eloquence ;  I 
do  not  mean  fo  tamely  to  give  up  the  bays. 
On  the  contrary,  could  my  vote  determine 
it  -,  I  would  give  it  in  favor  of  the  moderns, 
without  hefitation. 

With  regard  to  language*  after  all  the 
pains,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have 
taken  with  their's  ;  they  are  both  as  far 
from  being  philofophic  languages,  as  our's, 
or  the  French-,  and  contain  almoft  as  many 
anomalies  in  them :  in  point  of  perfpicuity, 
the  advantage,  by  means  of  particles  and 
auxiliaries,  feems  clearly  on  our  fide:  and 
for  numbers,  all  antiquity  cannot  produce 
fuch  an  inflance  of  their  power  and  harmo- 
ny, as  Drydetis  Ode  on  Saint  Cecilia  s  Day. 

But  the  caufe  of  the  Mufes  is  of  too  much 
confequence  to  be  refled  on  one  iingle  in- 

f  3  fiance, 
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fiance,  however  linking  it  may  appear.  And 
yet  to  enumerate  in  a  particular  companion 
all  the  Odes,  Elegies,  Epics,  &c.  which  an- 
cient and  modern  wit  has  produced,  would 
be  an  endlefs  bulinefs,  in  all  fenfes.  Perhaps 
we  may  fhorten  the  inquiry,  by  dividing  poe- 
try into  three  diflincl  forts,  as  it  is  more  im- 
mediately directed  either  to  the  head,  the 
heart,  or  the  imagination.  The  firfl  kind  is 
that  which  has  been  called  the  didadlic  j  the 
fecond  will  include  the  elegiac  and  dramatic ; 
and  under  the  *  third,  may  be  ranked  the 

loftier 

*  I  have  reckoned  that  fort  lad,  which,  I  know, 
is ,  by  thofe  of  high  taile  efleemed  the  firfl  -,  but 
when  the  poet  neither  inflructe  me,  nor  raifes  in  my 
breaft  any  tender  emotions,  he  links,  in  my  ellimati- 
on,  into  a  character,  very  little  fuperior  to  that  of  a 
wire-dancer.   I  may  fay  with  Horace, 

Ille  per  extentum  funem  mihi  pojfe  videtur 

Ire  poeta. 
But  then  all  he  does,  is  merely  to  furprife  me  with 
inftances  of  art  and  agility.  He  may  indeed  fome- 
times,  by  the  pictures  which  he  draws,  or  the  har- 
mony of  his  numbers,  rife  to  the  praile  of  a  good 
painter,  or  a  fkillful  mufician.  But  at  bell,  I  fhould 
as  foon  compare  Giardini's  tricks  upon  the  fiddle  to 
found  muficj  as  the  fublime  Epic,  or  flar-flriking 
P-indaric,  to  the  more  chaftifed  kinds  of  poetry-,  where 
the  mufe  condefcends  to  be  the  handmaid  of  philo- 
fophy  •,  and  endeavors  to  give  her  miflrefs  frefh 
charms,  whilfl  fhe  is  employed  in  delivering  the 
great  precepts  of  truth  j  in  tracing  out  the  fpring  of 

human 
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loftier  fort  of  Odes,  together  with  the  defcrip- 
live,  that  is,  far  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Epic* 

Every 

human  actions  •,  in  laying  open  the  fources  of  our 
paffions  ;  and  teaching  us,  how  to  moderate  them. 
The  great  Thunderer's  nod,  in  Homer,  has  no  charms 
for  me  •,  indeed  the  only  line  almoft,  which  I  ever 
fead  in  him  with  fmcere  pleafure,  is  that,  in  which 
the  penfive,  unhappy  father  is  defcribed,  after  his 
fuit  had  been  rejected  •, 

Though  perhaps  there  may  be  fome  reafon  to  fuf- 
pect,  that  the  pathos  even  of  this  line  is  more  acci- 
dental, than  defigned.  The  circum fiances,  which 
give  the  heightening  to  it  feem  to  be  principally  the 
place,  where  the  old  man  takes  his  walls:  •,  (the  fea- 
lide  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  melancholy  con- 
templation;) and  the  contrail  between  his  grief-bred 
filence,  and  the  noife  of  the  beating  furge,  firongly 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  the  epithet,  wtT&tpkwsiUm. 
But  as  for  his  walking  by  the  fea-fide,  there  was  prq- 
bably  nothing  more  intended  by  it,  than  merely  to 
fignify  his  going  out  of  the  camp,  which  was  fitu- 
ated  jufl  by.  To  fhew,  that  the  poet  did  not  choofe 
this  piece  of  fcenery,  as  peculiarly  fuited  to  his  pur- 
pofe  on  this  occafion,  we.  may  obferve,  that  he  makes 
the  Greeks  do  almofl  every  thing  there —  ■*■<*£«  $riv<z9 
or  mi  grf/&&  S-aXoKTffflf,  they  eat,  fight,  and  play.  And 
as  for  any  peculiar  beauty  in  the  epithet,  -n-oXvipkois-- 
Coie,  his  ufing  it  always  indifcriminately,  whenever 
the  metre  requires  fuch  a  word,  inclines  one  to 
think,  that  it  owes  the  propriety,  which  it  has  in 
this  place,  more  to  our  ideas,  dian  to  his;  who  feems 
to  have  meant  nothing  more  by  it,  than  he  does  by 
his  rzrtx  Trrepoivlz;  vna,  (AtXoiivw  ;  or  indeed  almoll  a- 
ny  other  of  his  epithets  •,  which  appear,  in  general, 

F  4  tO 
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Every  other  fpecies,  of  whatever  denomina-* 

tion,  is  but  a  different  mixture  of  the  above. 

To 

to  be  chofe  more  on  account  of  their  being  dactyles 
or  fpondees,  than  for  any  other  affignable  reafon 
whatever.  Why  elfe  do  we  hear  of  sro<Ta?  wxvs  A^»x- 
Atu?,  or  xopuOaioA©*  'Ektw^,  when  the  bufinefs  is  only 
to  make  a  fpeech?  where  J-aroJp  Jww,  or  xuoy.sv&>  x>ip 
might  have  a  propriety,  but  the  others  none.  Thus 
we  have  zjoXv/j.^^  0<5W<rfu?,  when  his  honorable  em- 
ployment is  no  more,  than  what  the  greater!:  ideot 
might  have  performed,  as  well  as  himielf  ■,  only  to 
take  thofe  by  the  heel,  whom  Diomede  had  knocked 
down,  and  drag  them  out  of  his  way, 

. Arocg  IIOATMHTI2  OJy<r<r«u?, 

Tov  <T  OSvcvjs  (jlsIo-Gii&e  XclQwv  -uro^oq  sfcspvucnit.    II.  X. 

He  might  have  found  a  much  better  opportunity, 
for  ufing  this  epithet  a  little  below  (had  not  he  been 
guided  in  his  choice  by  the  reafon  above  mention- 
ed) where  Ulyjfes,  by  a  mofl  furprifing  ftretch  of 
thought,  difcovers  that  his  bow  will  fupply  the  place 
of  a  whip  •,  but  here  he  ufes  a  very  different  one, 

Todpfx  $ a£  o  TAHMHN  Ohvtvq  Xvt  juwyv^aj  ^na^r, 

2uv  £  ytigtv  Ipcctri,  *y  ifcriXocvviv  opiXv 

TOHXli  EIimAHISnN,  eztsi  8  juaoJ*  (puumv 

TIoiKihv  tv.  $i(pf>0K)  vor\<rcclo  p^fflcrtv  tXt&xi. 

Po»f  ncre»  <T  cc£x  '  &C.  KOI1TE  <F  Ofotrtrtvs 

TOHI1*  *  To*  f  ewMo,  &c.  II.  X.  f.  498. 

What  is  here  faid  of  Homer,  and  elfewhere  of 
other  ancients,  is  not  meant,  fo  much,  to  point 
out  any  defect  in  them-,  (whofe  merit,  all  things 
confidered,  muftbe  acknowledged- to  be  very  great) 
as  to  fhew  the  want  of  candor  in  critics,  who 
weigh  their  merit,  and  that  of  the  moderns,  in  very 
different  fcales  ;  and  will  not  throw  in  the  fame 
grains  of  allowance  in  the  one  cafe,  as  in  the  other. 
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To  give  an  inftance  of  companion  then 
in  each  of  the  three  forts,  can  it  be  at  all 
doubted,  but  that  Popes  Ethic  Epiftles  far 
excel  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  ancient  poe- 
try ?  Will  not  Milton  be  allowed  to  Hand  at 
leafr,  upon  the  fame  level  with  Homer  and 
Virgil?  And  may  not  fome  Odes,  lately  pub- 
limed  from  Strawberry  Hill,  juftly  claim  the 
precedence  of  any  in  Pindar?  The  fecond  fort 
then  is  the  only  one  left,  in  which  the  ex- 
cellence can  be  difputed  with  us.  And  even 
in  this,  with  regard  to  the  elegiac,  one  need 
not  be  afraid  of  meeting  with  much  contra- 
diction, if  one  mould  fay,  that  no  age  or 
country  ever  produced  an  elegy,  comparable 
to  that  in  a  Country  Church  Yard. 

But  in  point  of  dramatic  perfection,  it 
feems  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  the  moderns 
mud  give  way  to  the  ancients.  If  we  afk, 
why  ?  it  will  be  anfwered,  Becaufe  we  have 
no  chorus  in  our  plays  ;  which  however,  it 
muft  be  owned,  got  it's  place  in  thofe  of  the 
ancients  more  through  neceffity,  than  choice. 
It  had  the  right  of  prior  poffeffion,  which 
could  not  eafily  be  fet  afide.  Plays  at  firft, 
were  nothing  but  little  interludes,  made  to 
diverfify  certain  choral  fongs,  in  honor  of 
Bacchus,  the  firft  fpecies  of  the  drama,  that 

ap- 
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appeared.  When  thefe  were  improved  into 
more  regular  and  perfect  pieces,  the  chorus 
Hill  maintained  it's  place  by  virtue  of  it's 
age,  and  the  deference,  which  was  paid  to  it 
on  that  account. 

That  it  adds  a  dignity  to  the  drama, 
muft  perhaps  be  allowed)  and  to  thofe,  who 
are  fond  of  ihows  and  proceflions,  it  would 
no  doubt  greatly  enhance  the  merit  of  a 
play.  That  it  is  the  guardian,  or  rather  pa- 
rent of  the  unities,  is  another  point,  which 
cannot  well  be  difputed:  for  as  it  confifts 
of  a  number  of  perfons,  got  together  in  a 
great  meafure  by  accident,  it  cannot  well  be 
fuppofed,  that  thefe  can  be  kept  together 
long;  or  be  eafily  removed  from  place  to 
place.  But  then  how  confined,  in  refpect  to 
variety,  muft.  this  needs  render  the  drama  ? 
for  how  few  actions,  or  plots  are  there  of 
any  importance,  which  will  admit  the  fup- 
pofition  of  being  compleated  in  two,  or 
even  in  twelve  hours,  or  in  one  and  the 
fame  place  ?  and  if  you  once  begin  the  magic 
of  fcene-fhifting,  it  may  as  well  be  extend- 
ed from  the  palace  to  the  forum,  as  from 
one  room  in  the  palace  to  another. 

They  too,  who  judge  from  nature,  and 
not  from  rules  laid  down  by  Arijhtky  and 

a 
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a  fet  of  critics,  wliofe  aim  it  has  been  to  fol- 
low him,  rather  than  nature,  will  not  per- 
haps be  inclined  to  think,  that  probability  is 
much  confulted  by  the  introduction  of  a 
chorus.  An  acling  audience *,  which  feems  to 
be  the  true  character  of  the  chorus,  may,  in 
itfelf,  be  no  very  improbable  thing :  but  an 
afiing  audience,  which  at  the  fame  time  fup- 
pofes  another,  hearing,  audience  prefent, 
whofe  judgement  it  is  to  inform  and  regu- 
late, is  an  utter  outrage  againft.  all  probabi- 
lity. Befides  this  acting  audience,  which  is 
to  direct  the  other's  judgement,  (of  the  pro- 
priety and  good  tendency  of  which,  to  the 
manners  of  the  common  people,  a  great  deal, 
has  been  faid)  is  generally  fo  myfterious  in 
delivering  it's  own,  that  it  is  ufually  the 
mofr  difficult  part  of  the  play  to  be  under- 
stood :  the  fongs  of  the  Sybils  themfelves 
could  fcarcely  be  more  obfcure,  than  fonre 
of  the  Greek  chorufes  muft  needs  have  been 
to  common  underftandings.* 

It  is  ftill  more  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  a 
fet  of  perfons  fitted  for  the  purpofe,  fhould 

all 

*  What  Horace  fays, 

Scrtilegis  non  difcrepnit  fenjentia  Delphis^ 
is  true  of  the  chorus  in  more  fenies,  than  oite. 
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all  be  got  together,  without  any  apparent  or 
previous  reafon  for  it,  prepared  with  the 
fineft  flights  of  poetry ;  fuch,  as  do  not  feem 
to  fpring  from  any  fentiments  of  the  heart, 
excited  by  the  turns  and  incidents  of  what 
is  tranfacting,  but  are  merely  the  vifionary 
work  of  imagination,  carried  into  too  long 
a  train  of  drftant  ideas  to  arife  from  any 
prefent,  momentary  impulfe :  and  thefe,  to 
take  the  bufmefs  flill  farther  out  of  nature's 
path,  are  to  be  accompanied  by  the  highefl: 
flrains  of  harmony,  and  all  the  pomp  of 
mufic. 

That  they  too,  who  conftitute  the  chorus, 
fhould  either  follow  the  principal  character 
into  his  private  apartment,  where  he  might 
properly  deliberate;  or  that  he  mould  deli- 
berate aloud  in  an  open  court-yard,  before 
fifty  different  perfons ;  who  are  all  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  inmoft  *fecrets 
of  his  heart;  and  yet  are  to  interfere  no 
otherwife,  than  by  advice;  when  perhaps 
the  very  worft  of  actions  and  defigns  are 
carrying  on ;  are  all  of  them  matters,  which 
accord  but  ill  with  the  common  notions  of 

what  conftitutes  the  probable. 

Laftly, 

v  *  Ilk  tegat  commijfa,  —  and  that  of  all  the  cha- 
racters indifcriminately. 
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Laftly,  that  a  fet  of  inferior  characters, 
(fuch  as  the  chorus  in  moil  cafes  muft  con- 
iift  of,  that  the  upper  parts  may  be  filled 
with  proper  dignity)  mould  have  influence 
to  controul ;  authority  to  dictate ;  or  under- 
ftanding  to  advife,  and  to  deliver  the  great 
precepts  of  truth;  is  fuch  a  ftretch  to  all  feem- 
ing,  as  nothing,  but  the  poet's  .licence,  quid- 
libet  audendi,  can  poflibly  give  a  fan6tion  to.* 

Many 

*  For  an  inftance  of  the  impropriety,  intended  to 
be  marked  here,  let  any  one  read  the  TPAXINIAI  of 
Sophocles;  in  which  the  chorus,  who  ought  to  read 
lectures  to  Hercules  "  de  dolore  tolerando,"  confifts 
of  nothing  better,  than  merely  a  let  of  gofiips  :  call 
them  prieitefTes,  or  what  you  will,  an  old  woman  can 
be  nothing,  but  an  old  woman  :  and  a  young  one 
cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  much  influence,  in 
matters  of  morality. 

Accordingly,  after  Hercules  appears  upon  theftage, 
this  refpectable  chorus,  of  young  or  old  ladies, 
whichever  they  be,  does  nothing  like  what  Horace 
determines  to  be  it's  duty  — 

(Ut  regat  iratos,  et  amet  pacare  tumentes) 

offers  not  a  word,  either  to  comfort  Hercules^  or  vin- 
dicate Deianira ;  but  immediately,  as  if  confcious  of 
it's  own  infignificance,  feems  to  fhrink  away  to  one 
fide  of  the  ftage,  and  Hands  almoft  mute  for  the 
remainder  of  the  play  •,  only  the  leading  lady  jufl 
informs  us,  that  "  Her  hair  flood  on  end  at  hearing 
"  of  her  mailer's  misfortunes  :"  that  "  It  muft  be  a 
"  fad  thing  for  Greece  to  be  deprived  of  fuch  a 
"  man :"  and  that  •«  She  was  determined  to  flav  to  the 

"  end 
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Many  other  particulars  might  however 
have  been  taken  notice  of  -,  fuch  as,  one 
pcrfon's  expreffing  the  fentiments  of  twelve, 
or  any  number  of  others,  without  any  mu- 
tual confutation  j  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
affing  part  of  the  chorus  j  or,  a  number  of 
perfons  delivering  the  fame  fentiments  in 
precifely  the  fame  words,  which  is  the  cafe 
jn  xhefmging  part.    The  circumitance  of  an 

O.MNES, 

"  end  of  thefe  difmal  doings,  (perhaps,  to  fee  the 
"  funeral)  though  to  be  fure,  nothing  of  this  fort 
"  could  happen,  without  'Jupiter'' %  having  a  hand  in 
*'  it."  Thefe  are  the  only  obfervations,fhe  has  to  make 
upon  the  occafion,  which,  as  Shake/pear  expreffes  it, 
feenis  to  be  "  The  true  butter-woman's  rate  to 
"  market."  Though  it  mud  be  owned,  the  monfter- 
killer  lets  himfelf  down  as  much,  as  he  well  can,  to 
their  level,  by  the  moft  feminine  complaints,  that 
ever  an  opera-hero  uttered :  for  a  fpecimen,  hear 
him, 

Ai  At  w  raAa?,  V,  s. 
This  makes  a  whole  line  in  a  long  fpeech  of  his, 
confiding  of  130 ;  that  is,  if  the  common  divifion 
be  right,  within  five  lines  as  long,  as  the  whole  Third 
Act-,  very  natural,  no  doubt,  for  one  in  his  cir- 
cumftances,  dying,  as  he  defcribes  himfelf  to  be, 
with  excruciating  pains !  —  Where  too  could  ari 
Englijh  tranflator  find  whimpering  interjections, 
enough  to  render  this  puny  lamentation  by,  unlefs 
he  went  to  mifs  in  the  nurlery,  juit  as  little  mailer 
had  bit  her  finger,  or  fcratched  her  doll's  cap  off? 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  little  attention,  which 
jjeems  to  be  paid  to  the  article  of  time  in  thisplay,not- 

with- 
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Omnes,  in  one  of  our  plays,  agreeing  in 
the  fame  form  of  expreflion,  has  frequently 
afforded  matter  of  jufl  ridicule  to  the  cri- 
tics ;  how  much  more  juftly  might  this 
fame  circumftance  have  provoked  their  cen- 
fure  in  the  chorus,  where  it  is  carried  to  a 
much  greater  height  of  abfurdity  ?  Such  'a 
parcel  of  iifelefs  mutes  too  upon  the  ftage, 
(which  could  be  but  ill  avoided  by  making 
a  firll  and  fecond  chorus)  muft  hang  like  fo 

many 

withftanding  it  is  wrote  in  Creek,  and  has  a  chorus ; 
though  to  preferve  any  thing  like  a  unity  in  this 
refpect,  Hercules,  Hyllus,  and  Lychas,  mult  all  be 
iuppofed  to  have  travelled  in  [even-league  boots'. 
Neither  fhall  I  take  notice  of  many  other  ftrange 
particulars,  fuch  as  Hercuks's  defiring  his  lbn  to  marry 
his  -whore,  who  had  been  the  caufe  of  his  mother's 
death  5  &c.  becaufe  they  are  not  much  to  the  prefent 
purpofe. 

It  might  however  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  aflign  a 
good  reafon,  why  Hercules  is  brought  upon  the  ftage 
at  all,  unlefs  it  were  merely  to  fhew,  how  loud  he 
could  roar ;  as  he  never  makes  his  appearance,  till 
the  fifth  aft-,  till  the  principal  character  is  dead,  and 
the  chorus  has  fung  her  laft  fong ;  that  is  in  ftiort, 
till  the  play,  or  at  leafl  all  the  diftrefs  of  it,  is  over. 
But  perhaps  the  poet  knew  he  could  not  raife  in  his 
audience  an  idea,  of  diftrefs  enough,  on  Deiaiura's 
account,  nor  even  on  Hercules'^  unlefs  he  exhibited 
him  Alive,  and  made  him  bellow  a  little  :  as  if  the 
Athenian  theatre  had  cried  out,  with  the  humorous 
Old  Knight,  u  Prick  me  Bull-calf  till  he  roar :  M 
but,  could  this  be  contrived  for  an  audience  of 
Wife  ? 
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many  dead  weights  upon  every  movement ; 
efpecially  in  the  Greek  theatre,  where,  by 
being  mafked,  they  could  not  even  mew  the 
concern  they  had,  in  what  was  going  on,  by 
their  looks  and  features. 

Perhaps,  if  we  muft  have  a  chorus,  the 
only  way  of  remedying  all  thefe  inconveni- 
encies,  would  be  to  form  it  of  certain  Genii, 
Sylphs,  or  Gnomes,  —  who  might  eafily  be 
fuppofed  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  all 
human  tranfa£tions,without  having  any  right 
to  interfere  in  them ;  and  yet  might  take  a 
pleafure  in  hymning  their  fentiments  about 
them.  The  fongs  of  thefe  imaginary  beings, 
might  give  as  many  breathing  times  to  the 
poet  and  his  audience,  as  he  thought  proper ; 
(for  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  the  neceffity  of  their 
being  precifely  five,  though  both  Greek  and 
Latin  authority  has  determined  it  fo)  And 
being  intirely  under  his  management,  he 
might  take  care  to  let  them  fing  only  juft  fo 
much,  as  would  be  to  his  purpofe, 

—  Quod  propofito  conducat,  &  hcereat  apte. 

Thefe  fongs  would  undoubtedly  fill  up 
the  fpace,  between  the  A£ts,  with  much 
greater  dignity,  and  propriety,  than  the  poor 
fhifts  of  a  ballad,  or  a  dance,  which  at 
prefent  we  have  recourfe  to.  Here  too  would 

be 
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be  room  for.  all  the  powers  of  mufic  to  fhew 
themfelves..  And  here  the  poet  might  be 
properly  delivered  of  all  the  towering  flights 
of  imagination,  which  could  not  be  fo  fitly 
introduced  into  the  more  fober  drama.  Into 
thefe  characters,  befides,  he  might  throw  as 
much  oracular  wifdom,  and  moral  inftruc- 
tion,  as  he  pleafed:  whilft,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  acting  part  of  the  chorus,  in  the 
body  of  the  play,  might  be  much  more  na- 
turally fupplied,  as  it  is  amongft  the  mo- 
derns, by  a  friend,  or  a  confident. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  it  would 
be  likely  to  encourage  fuperflition  among 
the  vulgar  -,  but  what  is  there  fo  perfect,  as 
that  no  objections  can  be  made  to  it? 

In  fhort,  as  the  great  bufmefs  of  the  flage 
is,  to  pleafe  us  into  inflruction  and  improve- 
ment j  to  humanize  the  heart,  either  by  de- 
ceiving it  into  temporary  pleafure,  or  by  af- 
fecting it  with  imaginary  ills,  and  fancied 
fcenes  of  diftrefs ;  the  poet,  who  has  the 
greater!  power  over  the  imagination}  who 
can,  for  a  certain  time,  carry  us  with  him, 
in  his  fancy's  chariot,  wherever  he  lifteth  ; 
provided  he  does  not  hurt   or   mock  *  us 

by 

*  By  us  I  mean  thofe  who  are  guided  by  their 

natural  feelings,  not  thofe,  who  are  governed  by  a 

G  capri- 
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by  the  violence  of  his  motions,  feems  to 
purfue  the  beft  and  moft  probable  path  for 
obtaining  his  end.  In  this  light  all  the  fons 
of  Apolhy  ancient  and  modern,  do  not  equal 
the  fingle  worth  of  Shake/pear  -y  Shakefpear, 
"  whofe  eye  (to  ufe  his  own  beft  words  ) 

— cc  In  a  fine  fancy  rolling , 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth ,  from  earth  to  heaven ;  &c. 

And  who  (as  he  elfe where  exprefTes  him- 
felf)  "  Holds  as  it  were  the  mirrour  up  to 
"  nature;  fhews  virtue  her  own  feature; 
u  fcorn  her  own  image;  and  the  very  age  and 
w  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  preflure." 
However,  if  the  old  method  muft  needs 
be  thought  the  beft ;  there  is  an  inftance 
ready  at  hand  to  fhew,  that  the  moderns 
can  excel  the  ancients,  even  in  their  own 
way.  It  will  eafily  be  guefTed,  I  mean  Carac- 
tecus ;  which,  for  the  auguft  and  folemn 
fcenery,  the  majefty  of  the  characters,  the 
dignity,  propriety,  and  poetry  of  the  chorus, 
exceeds  the  moft  perfect  model,  which  the 
ancients  have  left  us. 

I 

capricious  and  whimfical  tafte  of  their  own  acquir- 
ing -,  whofe  greater!:  pleafurc  confifts  in  being  as- 
much  difpleafed^  as  polfible  •,  and  who  therefore  leek 
for  as  many  opportunities  of  being  (hocked,  as  they 
can  find. 
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I  have  been  carried  fo  far  in  the  road  of 
criticifm,  that  I  am  led  to  fay  fomewhat  of 
the  thing  itfelf. 

How  much  beyond  former  clumfinefs 
then,  are  the  modern  refinements  of  this  art? 
how  elegant,  delicate,  and  correct,  are  the 
Notes  and  Comments,  lately  publifhed  on 
Two  Epiflles  of  Horace?  and  what  a  mere 
Florilegium  does  even  Longifius  appear  to  be, 
when  compared  with  the  philology,  con- 
tained in  the  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful? In  fhort  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  improve- 
ment has  this  art  been  brought ;  that  one  may 
venture  to  affirm,  there  is  more  good  fenfe 
and  rational  criticifm,  to  be  met  with  in  one 
of  our  common  *  Monthly  Reviews,  than  in 
all  the  old  fcholi a  put  together. 

But  to  fay  the  truth,  Critics  and  Com- 
mentators ufually  infefl  only  the  lighter,  and 
more  trifling  parts  of  fcience ;  fuch  as  poetiy, 
philology,  &c.  jufl  as  wafps  and  hornets 
fettle    about    hollow    trees,    and    unfound 

earth : 

*  Perhaps  this  will  be  looked  upon,  as  a  fop  for 
Cerberus  :  I  cannot  fay,  that  was  my  original  inten- 
tion in  making  the  comparifon ;  but  if  it  anfwers 
that  good  end,  and  carries  me  fafely  paft  that 
frightful  monfter,  I  fhall  have  the  higheft  opinion 
of  my  own  good  management. 

G  2 
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earth :  and   there   is,  for  that   reafon,  this 
plain  fign  of  fuperior  ftrength  and  found- 
nefs  in  modern  learning,  that  this  fort  of 
infects  dare  fcarce  attempt  to  faflen  upon  it. 
There  will  never   be  the  fame  number  of 
critics   and  commentators,  upon  Locke  and 
Montefquieu,  that  there  has  been  upon  Plato 
and  Ariftotle.  And  why  ?  becaufe  the  opinions 
of  the  latter  are  fo  vague  and  undetermined, 
that  they  afford  ample  room  for  conjectures 
and  explanations ;  whereas  the  former  are  fo 
accurate  and  precife,  any  attempt  to  explain 
them  would  but  render  them  confufed.  It  is 
from  hence  poflibly  the  complaint  has  arifen, 
which    one  has  fometimes  heard  made  by 
thofe,  who  have  had  the  education  of  youth 
committed  to  them,  that  they  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  read  lectures,  at  leaft.  to 
their  own  fatisfaction,  upon  Locke.  The  cafe 
really  is,  he  has  left  extremely  little  for  any 
one  to  add  to  what  he  himfelf  has  faid. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Some  general  obfervations  on  ancient  and  modern* 
lea?~?iing. 

TO  clofe  this  long  difquifition  about 
antient  and  modern  learning,  the 
different  lights,  in  which  they  may  fairly  be 
confidered,  feem  to  be  as  follows. 

The  view  of  antient  learning,  where  every 
now  and  then  a  (Inking  fentiment  appears, 
is  not  unlike  that  of  a  wide  extenfive  coun- 
try, uncultivated  for  the  moil  part ;  but  in 
which,  here  and  there,  you  will  difcover  a 
pile  of  magnificence  j  which,  from  the  fitua- 
tion  it  is  in,  receives  an  additional  grandeur. 
Whereas  the  modern  flate  of  fcience  refem- 
bles  more  fome  favorite  fpot  of  ground ;  on 
which  every  thing,  that  either  labor  or  art 
could  contribute,  has  been  freely  bellowed ; 
where  the  whole  is  in  a  manner  fmifhed  and 
complete;  but,  for  want  of  contrail,  no  parti- 
cular part  is  fo  likely  to  catch  the  attention. 

It  is  from  hence,  that  the  ancients  are 
thought  to  abound  more  in  the  fublime, 
than  the  moderns.  Barren  countries  always 
afford  the  mofl  firiking  profpecls  :  theAEI- 
NON  and  the  $OBEPON  are  mofl  remark- 
able there. 

G  3  It 
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It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  fome  have  ima- 
gined, they  excel  us  alfo  in  Genius.  Having 
hadthefirft  free  range  into  nature,  they  feized 
to  themfelves,  what  they  efteemed  moft  wor- 
thy of  their  regard  j  juft  as  the  firft  travell- 
ers in  an  unknown  country  mark  down  the 
moft  remarkable  mountains,  lakes  and  rivers, 
which  they  meet  with  there.  But  then  they, 
who  come  after  them,  and  take  a  more  ac-» 
curate  furvey,  cannot  juftly  be  faid  to  have 
lefs  genius,  than  the  others,  or  to  be  only 
their  imitators  ;  though  perhaps  they  give  us 
the  fame  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  which 
the  others  had  done  before. 

The  moderns  too,  by  their  practice  of 
quotation,  have  greatly  contributed  to  leffen 
their  own  character  in  this  refpecl:,  and  to 
raife  that  of  the  antients.  At  the  revival  of 
learning,  all  the  knowledge  in  the  world 
was  necefTarily  drawn  from  the  old  foun- 
tains, which  were  now  again  laid  open}  and 
men  were  fcholars  in  proportion,  as  they  were 
more  or  lefs  acquainted  with  thefe.  After- 
wards, when  they  began  to  think  a  little  for 
themfelves  j  as  if  they  had  been  afraid  to  go 
alone,  or  truft  themfelves  out  of  leading- 
ftrings,  they  were  glad  to  feek  for  fupports, 
to  what  they  advanced,  in  the  opinions  of 

the 
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the  antients;  which  by  this  means  were 
raifed  to  fuch  a  degree  of  authority  and  im- 
portance, that  what  was  matter  of  choice  in  a 
great  meafure  at  firft,  became  in  time  almoft 
necenary;  fcarce  any  thing  being  thought 
right,  which  was  not  confirmed  by  fome  in- 
ftance  of  former  wifdom  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  Men,  for  this  reafon,  were  put  upon 
draining  the  fentiments  of  the  ancients  to 
meanings,  which  they  never  dreamt  of: 
and  from  hence,  in  many  cafes,  the  moderns 
have  been  fufpected  of  borrowing  from  them, 
what  in  fact  they  firft  gave  them,  by  their 
own  forced  interpretations. 

It  is  no  concern  of  mine  however,  to  de- 
cide the  controverfy  of  merit  between  the 
two.  All  I  am  inquiring  about  is,  only,  to 
find  out,  who  know  the  moft;  not  what 
merit  each  might  have  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge,  they  are  mafters  of.  Columbus 
might  have  more  merit,  as  the  Difcoverer  of 
America,  than  Hernan  Cortez  had ;  —  but, 
notwithstanding  his  pretenfions,  it  is  certain, 
the  other  penetrated  farther  into  it ;  and 
may,  without  any  .injury  done  to  the  for- 
mer's reputation,  be  ftyled,  and  have  the 
praife  of  being,  it's  Conqueror. 

c>  jl  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  art  of  War. 

THE  art  of  war  is  fo  totally  changed, 
that  it  is  hardly  pollible  to  compare, 
what  it  is  with  what  it  was  * 

However,  if  it  is  become  rather  a  more  ci- 
vilized bufinefs  ;  if  the  work  of  bloodflied  be 
fooner  over;  if  the  fate  of  a  pitched  battle  be 
fooner  decided;  if  the  carnage,  which  enfues, 
be  lefs  dreadful;  and  the  conquered,  efpe- 
cially  that  unfortunate  part  of  them,  who 
are  made  prifoners,  be  treated  with  greater 
•f-humanity ;  we  may  well  fay,  it  is  improv- 
ed. We  might  alfo  appeal  to  living  inftances 
of  Heroes,  greater  than  any,  which  Rome  or 
Greece  ever  faw ;  whofefame  was  chiefly  owing 
to  their  having  to  deal  only  with  barbarous 

and 

*  "  If  in  any  thing  we  deviate  from  the  practice 
Ci  of  the  antients,  it  is  in  our  military  difcipline,  in 
"  which  we  are  fo  abfolutely  new,  that  there  is  fcarce 
"  any  thing  ufed,  that  was  preferred  by  our  an- 
"  ceftors."     Machiavet. 

-f-  The  fubfcription  now  going  forward  in  favor  of 
the  French  prifoners,  wretches  left  to  ftarve  by  their 
own  king  and  country ;  will  be  a  lading  honor  to 
this  nation  in  point  of  humanity!  but  this  confide- 
tion  properly  belongs  to  another  place. 
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and  unpolifhed  nations  j  whom  it  was  fcarce 
any  merit  to  conquer,  their  own  unfkilful- 
nefs  had  fo  great  a  fhare  in  the  victor's 
fuccefs. 

But,  however  true  it  may  be,  that  the 
world  is  improved  in  this,  as  well  as  in'other 
inftances ;  how  much  more  defireable  a 
truth  would  it  be,  to  fay,  that  our  other  im- 
provements had  rendered  all  attention  to 
this  lefs  neceftary  ! 

And  did  not  the  matter  of  fact,  of  almoft 
all  Europe's  being  engaged  in  war  at  prefent, 
ftand  in  our  way  j  it  might  perhaps  be  no 
difficult  undertaking  to  make  this  appear  a 
probable  hypothecs.  One  may  fee,  how,  by 
the  firft  inftitution  of  government,  private 
quarrels  were,  in  a  great  meafure,  fuperfeded ; 
the  feuds  and  animofities  of  particulars  be. 
ing  made  fubject  to  the  decifion  of  common 
laws.  The  imperfect  ftate  indeed  of  thefe 
governments  at  firft  left  room,  too  frequent- 
ly, for  particulars  to  difpute  the  public  au- 
thority :  and  hence  arofe  the  calamity  of  ci- 
vil war.  But  now,  by  the  improvements 
made  in  moil  of  the  governments  in  Europe, 
we  have  ceafed  in  a  great  meafure  to  hear 
that  worft  of  founds,  the  din  of  civil  dif- 
cord.    May  there  not  then  be  fome  room  to 

hope, 
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hope,  from  thefe  two  ^gradual  advances  to- 
wards perfections  that,  if  Germany  and  fome 
of  the  other  lefs  perfeel  flates  here,  with  the 
whole  unfettled  Weftern  world,  (which  have 
of  late  afforded  the  chief  materials  for  pub- 
lic broils)  were  to  receive  the  fame  improve- 
ments, which  other  flates  have  ;  there  would 
almofl  an  end  be  put  to  all  occafion  for 
public,  as  well  as  civil  war3  ?  when  we 
fhould  fee  the  law  of  nations  have  as  full 
effecl,  as  the  law  of  particular  kingdoms : 
when  that  molt  defireable  of  all  prophecies, 
yet  unfulfilled,  might  receive  it's  full  com- 
pletion; when,  "  Nation  mould  no  more  lift 
"  up  fword  againfl  nation;  neither  mould 
Jf  they  learn  war  any  more." 

if  there  be  not  room  to  hope  for  this, 
there  is  at  leafl  fufrkient  reafon  to  wim  for 
it ;  fince  what  deforms  the  fair  and  regular 
appearance  of  things  fb  much,  as  the  horrid 
outrages  of  war  j  even  when  it  is  conducted 
by  the  befl  rules,  which  civilized  nations 
have  impofed  upon  it,  to  tame  it's  fiercer 
ipirit  ? 

However,  till  this  moft  happy  event  can 
take  place,  we  may  well  add  the  following 
wifh  to  the  former; — that  fo  long,  as  war  is 
to  be  the  refource  of  empires,  quarrelling  with 

each 
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each  other,  Britain  may  never  want  fuch 
*  gallant  hearts  and  able  heads,  to  defend 
her  interefts,  as  have  lately  raifed  her  glory, 
and  their  own  honor  to  fuch  an  amazing 

height ! 

'  As  the  Soldier's  character,  fo  long  as  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  muft  ever  be  one  of  the  moft  refpe&able 
in  all  ftates  •,  and  may  well  claim  every  inftance  of 
praife  from  us  fons  of  peace,  who  enjoy  the  eafe, 
which  they,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  purchafe 
for  us  ;  fo  mould  nothing  prevent  me  from  offering 
the  poor  tribute  of  my  praife,  on  this  occafion  to  all 
thoie,  who  have,  during  the  courfe  of  this  war, 
done  fo  much  honor  to  themfelves  and  their  coun- 
try •,  but  that  their  number  renders  a  particular 
mention  of  their  names  almoft  impoflible  :  fince  if 
I  once  began  to  quote  the  particular  perfons,  who 
deierved  to  be  diftinguifhed,  I  mould  almoft  write 
a  complete  lift  of  his  Majefty's  forces,  both  by  fea 
and  land,  from  the  Admiral  and  General,  down  to 
the  common  feaman  and  foldier ;  and  fo  mould  make 
it  no  diftinction  at  all :  indeed  there  can  not  wel! 
be  any  made,  but  between  thofe,  who  have  beer* 
in  fervice,  and  thofe,  who  have  not  j  which  laft,  i£ 
they  had  had  the  fame  opportunity,  would,  I  am 
perfuaded,  have  difcharged  their  duty  as  faithfully, 
as  the  others. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.  X. 

Of  Religion,  confidered  as  a  Science. 

AS  to  Religion,  men  feem  to  have  fol- 
lowed their  fenfes  firft,  in  the  choice 
of  objects  to  worfhip  ;  their  paflions,  next ; 
and  laft  of  all,  their  reafon. 

Even  the  Deity,  in  the  different  revelati- 
ons of  himfelf  to  mankind,  feems  to  have 
a6ted  in  a  manner,  fomewhat  analogous  to 
this. 

To  our.  firft  father  and  early  patriarchs  he 
appeared  in  bodily  fhape,  like  a  man ;  the 
higheft  degree  of  excellence,  to  which  their 
ideas  probably  then  reached.  He  afterwards 
cloathed  himfelf  in  more  majefty  and  fplen- 
dor;  and  was  not  vifible  to  the  Jews,  but  in 
clouds,  or  in  fire  :  ftill  however  did  he  talk 
even  to  them  of  the  ftrength  of  his  arm,  and 
the  furioufnefs  of  his  wrath ;  and  endea- 
voured to  influence  them  to  a  difcharge  of 
their  duty,  by  fetting  before  them  temporal 
rewards  and  punifhmentsj  the  weaknefs  of 
their  understanding,  even  yet,  not  fuffering 
them  to  look  at  any  higher  things.  But  at 
laft,  when  the  fullnefs  of  time  was  come,  he 
V  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light>"  and 

has 
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has  reprefented  himfelf,  as  far  as  it  was  pof- 
fible,  to  our  narrow  comprehenfions,  as  he 
is  ;  in  doing  which  he  feemingly  confidered 
mankind  as  having  now  attained  to  ftronger 
powers  of  reafoning,  and  therefore  capable 
of  receiving  more  fublime  truths,  than  here- 
tofore ;  "  the  Law  having  been  ftrictly,"  as 
the  fcripture  fays,  "  our  Schoolmaster 
lt  to  bring  us  unto  Cbrijl"  * 

How- 

*  Perhaps  a  reafon,  as  fatisfactory  as  any  other, 
might  be  deduced  from  hence,  why  Chriftianity  has 
not  been  more  extenfively  difperfed  in  the  world, 
than  it  is.  A  great  part  of  mankind  may  be,  for 
ought  we  know,  really  incapable,  through  their  ig- 
norance, of  receiving  it. 

But  then  to  folve,  how  this  itfelf  fhould  come  to 
pafs,  would  be  another  inquiry,  as  difficult  as  the 
former  •,  in  the  purfuit  of  which,  if  any  one  mould 
fay,  "  that  mankind  appeared  to  confift  of  feveral 
different  fpecies,  naturally  diftincl:  from  each  other," 
what  great  degree  of  abfurdity  would  there  be  in 
the  fuppofition?  We  fee  this,  infa<ft,  is  the  cafe, with 
regard  to  Dogs,  and  fome  other  Kinds  of  animals  •, 
among  which  one  fpecies.  ihall  greatly  excel  ano- 
ther, both  in  beauty,  fagacity,  and,  if  I  may  fo  fay, 
even  in  good  manners.  Why  therefore  may  not  the 
fame  obtain  amongft  Men  ?  appearances  are  certain- 
ly for  it :  or  why,  otherwife,  fhould  the  Hottentots 
and  wild  Indians  have  continued,  from  the  firft  date 
of  their  exiftence  to  the  prefent  period,  with  fo  few 
marks  of  improvement  amongft  them  ?  It  is  not  e- 
nough  to  fay,  that  they  fhew  themfelves  capable  of 
learning  things  from  us  •,  (for  fome  even  of  the  in- 
ferior 
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However,  to  fpeak  ingenuoufly,  it  is  ra- 
ther our  happinefs,  than  it  ought  to  be  our 

pride, 

ftrior  animals  are  capable  of  that,  as  far  as  their  or- 
ganization will  allow  them)  but  the  queflion  is,  if 
they  really  have  the  fame  power  of  perfecting  them- 
felves;  or,  to  ufe  a  new  word,  if  they  are  indued  with 
the  fame  perfectionability,  which  we  are  •,  why  have 
they  not  (truck  out  of  their  own  accord  new  difco- 
veries  -,  and  advanced  in  improvement,  as  we  have 
done  ? 

It  might  be  objected  to  this  way  of  reafoning, 
that  it  feems  to  preclude  the  Chriftian  Religion 
from  ever  attaining  to  that  univerfality,  which  both 
from  it's  own  nature,  and  from  fome  not  obfcure 
prophecies,  it  was  apparently  defigned  to  have. 
Now  this  objection  would  be  removed  by  fuppofing 
that  our  fpecies,  which  for  diftinction's  fake  may  be 
called  the  European,  mail  in  time  poflefs  the  whole 
earth,  to  the  intire  exclufion  of  all  the  reft.  And,  if 
we  may  guefs  at  confequences,  from  what  has  hap- 
pened within  thefe  laft  two  centuries,  this  will  not 
appear  a  very  abfurd  hypothefis.  Neither  is  any 
great  violence  done  to  truth  by  fuppofing,  that  fome 
ipecies  of  beings,  even  of  mankind,  may  become  ex- 
tinct. What  is  faid  both  in  Scripture  and  Pagan 
accounts,  about  Giants,  makes  it  not  improbable,' 
that  this  has  already  been  the  cafe  :  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  number  of  wild  beafts  is  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  •,  fome  whole  kinds,  fuch  as  Wches,  which 
appear  to  have  been  formerly  the  moft  numerous, 
fcarce  exifling  now,  but  in  pictures  and  relations  ; 
and  for  fpecimens  of  others,  we  murt  fend  much  far- 
ther, than  heretofore  was  neceffary. 

It  may  be  obferved,  as  a  confequence  from  hence, 
that  if  the  flave-trade  is  to  be  defended  at  all,  it  mull 
feemingly  be  on  fome  fuch  principles,  as  the  above. 
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pride,  that  we  excel  former  times  in  this  ar- 
ticle. It  was  the  wifdom  of  God,  and  not  of 
men,  which  brought  this  to  pafs :  we  ought 
therefore  to  give  God  the  praife.  And  yet, 
oddly  as  it  may  found,  it  is  not  abfurd  in 
fact  to  fuppofe,  that  even  a  religion  given 
by  God  himfelf,  (perfect  as  it  muft  have 
come  from  it's  all- wife  Author,)  may  receive, 
reference  being  had  only  to  the  minds  of  men, 
many  new  additions  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, by  being  better  underftood.* 

I  would  not  here  be  thought,  to  caft  [the 
leaft  reflection  on  the  primitive  aflertors  of 
gofpel  truth.  But  furely  they  had  better 
hearts,  than  heads.  And  one  would  rather 
praife  them  for  their  honeft  and  upright  in^ 
tentions,  than  condemn  in  any  refpect  men, 
to  whom  we  owe  fo  much.  Without  cafling 
any  blame  upon  them,  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  learning  was  declining  apace;  when 
Chriftianity  was  left  to  human  means  for 
k's  fupport.    It  was   not  long  afterwards, 

that 

*  Nothing  feems  clearer,  than  that  many  things 
even  in  this  laft  revelation,  were  delivered  in  the 
manner  they  are,  merely  in  compliance  to  the  weak- 
nefs  of  their  ideas,  to  whom  it  was  firft  made  ; 
which  would  have  put  on  a  very  different  appear- 
ance, had  knowledge  been  in  the  fame  ftate  of  per- 
fection then,  which  it  is  now. 
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that  our  Religion,  with  almoft  every  thing 
elfe,  was  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire;  where  it  lay  hid  in  darknefs  for 
ages. 

Whoever  confiders  this,  and  reflects  far- 
ther, how  lately  it  has  emerged  from  this 
obfcurity  -,  how  frill  more  lately  it  has  been 
able  to  difentangle  itfelf,  in" any  degree,  from 
that  ruft  and  rubbifh,  from  thofe  great  er- 
rors and  grofs  fuperftitions,  which  it  had 
contracted  in  thofe  dark  cells,  where  it  had 
been  (hut  up  j  and  which  by  length  of  time, 
were  grown  fo  clofe  to  it,  that  they  feemed, 
and  were  long  *  thought  to  make  a  part  of 
the  Religion  itfelf ;  whoever,  I  fay,  confiders 
thefe  things,  will  not  be  furprifed,  either 
that  Chriftianity  has  not  hitherto  been  bet- 
ter underftood ;  or,  that  it  is  better  under- 
ftood now,  than  ever  it  was,  fince  infpirati- 

on 

*  It  was  indeed  no  eafy  talk  to  feparate  the  two, 
or  to  point  out  diftinctly,  where  true  and  genuine; 
Religion  began,  and  where  thefe  ugly,  adfeititious  en- 
velopments ended.  Perhaps  to  fame  it  may  feem, 
as  if  a  part  of  thefe  ftill  hung  round  it,  which  a  too 
great  tendernefs  may  have  hitherto  fpared,  left  by 
taking  off  a  wen  of  a  confirmed  growth,  the  health 
of  the  body  itfelf  mould  be  endangered.  And  cer- 
tainly, if  ever  this  mould  be  attempted,  the  greateft 
fkill  and  care  will  be  neceflary,  to  prevent  all  ill  con- 
fequences. 
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6n  ceafed;  now,  when  men's  underftandings 
are  more  refined,  and  their  refearches  into 
truth  more  enlarged,  than  ever  they  were 
•before!  . 

There  are  not  wanting  however  fome  a- 
mongfr.  us,  who  are  for  fliortening  thefe  re- 
fearches ;  and  tell  us,  it  is  enough  without 
.any  thing  farther,  if  we  only  know,  that 
fuch  a  thing  is  written  :  in  which  opinion, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  they  feem 
to  differ  a  good  deal  from  St.  Philip  ;  who, 
upon  feeing  a  perfon  with  a  Bible  in  his 
.hand,  was  not  content  with  merely  afking 
him,  what  he  faw  written  there;  but  made 
this  farther  inquiry,  "  Underftandeft  thou 
■"  what  thou  readeft?"  And  how  this  bufi_- 
nefs  of  under/landing  is  to  be  accomplifhed, 
without  the  act  of  reafoning,  without  inr 
quiring,  by  whom  any  thing  was  written; 
jon  what  occafion ;  with  what  probable  de- 
fign;.  how  it  agrees  with  other  parts  of 
Scripture  ;  and  poflibly  alfo,  how  confonant 
'  it  is  to  our  own  notions  of  God,  and  the  re- 
lation we"  ftand  in  to  him  y  is,  I  own,  a 
point,  far  above  my  comprehenfion. 

One  would  not  fuppofe,  that  thefe  men 
thought  the  Scripture  falfe ;  but  furely  they 
talk,  as  if  they  did :  for  what  harm  can  in- 

H  quiries 
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quiries  about  it  do,  if  it  be  true  ?  it  is  th£ 
nature  of  all  truth  to  love  the  light;  of 
error,  to  avoid  it.  The  one  acquires  frefh 
charms  by  being  more  clearly  feen ;  and  the 
■uglinefs  of  the  other  can  no  otherwife  be 
fully  detected,  than  by  being  brought  into 
public  view. 

They  would  do  well  too  to  tell  us,  before 
they  take  the  ufe  of  our  reafon  away,  what 
difference  there  is,  between  a  falfe  Religion, 
and  a  true  one  falfely  underflood.  Let  them 
go  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  there  find 
out  the  diftinft  worth  of  the  Coptic  and  his 
neighbour  the  Muffulman.* 

Or  if  they  do  not  like  to  go  fo  far  abroad 
for  inftances,  let  them  look  into  fome  of  our 
modern  affemblies  of  the  faithful  at  home, 
and  point  out  to  us,  the  fpecific  difference 
of  enthufiafm  and  fuperftition,  when  built 
upon  Chriftianity,  and  the  fame,  when  arif- 
ing  out  of  any  other  mode  of  worfhip. 

*  See  an  account  of  the  old  Serpent,  and  many 
other  curious  Anecdotes  about  them,  in  Norden**. 
Travels,  Vol.  2. 

CQN. 
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CONCLUSION. 

F  the  above  confiderations  are  fo  fortu- 
nate, as  to  evince  the  point,  for  which 
they  were  thrown  together ;  and  fhould 
make  it  feem  probable,  that  there  has  been 
almofl  a  continual  improvement  in  human 
Knowledge ;  they  may  poffibly  at  the  fame 
time  fuggefl  a  fufpicion,  that  we  ourfelves, 
whatever  high  attainments  we  may  boafr, 
mall  be  far  outdone  by  thofe,  who  come  af- 
ter. But  let  not  this  damp  our  eagernefs  to 
get  as  near  perfection,  as  we  can ;  let  it  ra- 
ther animate  us,  with  frefh  zeal,  to  leave  as 

few  things  unfinifhed,  for  poflerity  to  excel 
us  in,  as  may  be. 


Tbe  End  of  the  Second  Pant. 


ERRATA. 

Page  x.  of  the  Apology,  &V.  line  the  loft-,  for  their, 
read  it's. 

Page  xi.  D°.  line  the  jth;  after  "don't,  dele  the  com- 
ma, or  the  word  "act. 

Page  viii.  of  the  Explanation,  &V.  line  laft  but 
one-,  for  "  or  leait,  read  "or  at  leaft. 

Page  84.  in  the  Note,  line  22  -,for  "  in-,  read  inferior. 

Page  99.  line  the  10th;  for  philology,  read  philofophy. 
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